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ON THE WING 


Hunters waiting in the blind. . 


. geese flying 
high in formation . . . dogs stalking the game. 
BIT AND BRIDLE 
Filmed’ at Aiken, S. C. where the finest thor- 
oughbreds . . . steeplechasers, trotters, pacers 

. ore trained. 
WHITE MAGIC 
Set agoinst Sun Valley, Idaho, the camera cap- 
tures most beautiful shots of expert skiing and 
winter sports. 
BIRD DOGS 
The training of hunting dogs, setters, pointers 
ond sponiels is intricately portrayed in this film. 


New Low Prices! 


16mm Sound, Complete...NOW... $17.50 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. BUILDING 


RADIO CITY 26, N. Y. 
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THE FINEST ON -RECL ENTERTAINMENT 


HOME MOVIE ‘SPORTSCOPES” 


83MM 16MM SOUND 


Here are unforgettable scenes of unforgettable sports occasions. Here 
are solid thrills for every person who ever threw a football, or dived 
into a pool, or took a shot at a flying goose. Here are the heroes of 
the turf, the tennis court, the baseball diamond. Here’s an opportunity 
for you to improve your golf or take a lesson in fancy figure skating. 
The fun is all yours in these captivating PICTOREELS “‘Sportscopes” 


16MM SILENT 


for showing in your home or club. 


PINEHURST 
Feoturing such golfers as Byron Nelson, Harry 
Cooper, Vic Ghezzi, Bobby Jones, Ed Dudley, 
Donny Shute and others. 


BROTHER GOLFERS 
Here's an exciting picture which features the Six 
Turnesa Brothers, America’s Royal Family of Golf. 


SNOW FALLS 
It'll draw laughs from the most hardened ex- 
perts who acquired their skill exactly as shown 
in the picture. 

BLUE GRASS 
Deals with the training of thoroughbreds and 
horse-racing, with scenes of Hialeah and 
Soratoga. 


FLYING FEATHERS 
With two of the world's ace Badminton players 
—Ken Davidson and High Forgie. 


SPORTING WINGS 
Aviation as a pastime is the subject of this 
reel, with a converted barnyard as a. hangar. 


BIG LEAGUERS 
The Chicago Cubs are shown training at Cata- 
lina Island. It's a most absorbing reel for base- 
boll fans. 


TOUCHDOWN 
Here's a film which shows what goes on behind 
the scenes on football fields throughout the 
country. 


As a challenge to rising prices, all PICTOREELS have been reduced 20%. PICTOREELS 
... first in home movie entertainment is first again in protecting your pocketbook. 


@ 16mm Silent, Complete...NOW.... $8.75 © 8mm Complete .......NOW....... $5.50 


Kimball Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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A DEAGAN 


CARILLON may be played 
manually by any musician 
either from the organ console 
or from an electric console 
played at any desired location. 
Harmonic tuning of the bells, 
eliminating discordant over- 
tones, makes possible a wide 
variety of interpretations, in- 
cluding two, three, four and 
five-part harmony. 

But the bells of a Deagan 
Carillon need never be silent 
because no musician is present! 

In that case the Deagan 
Automatic Player, supplied 


as standard equipment, be- 


comes the carillonneur. 

The Automatic Player uti- 
lizes reproducing rolls, hand 
recorded in the Deagan labo- 
ratories by master carillon- 
neurs. It may be set to play the 
carillon at any given hours of 
the day or night and render a 
program of any desired selec- 
tions, all automatically. 

The Automatic Player gives 
you the power, at a moment’s 
notice, to add the eloquence 
of your bells to the observance 
of any occasion — weddings, 


funerals, special holidays, etc. 





Most important, it assures 
daily service of the carillon— 
the daily inspiration of master- 
fully played bell music—daily 
dividends on your investment. 

The Automatic Player is 
another reason why Deagan 
Carillons are the most widely 
used carillons in the world. 


May we tell you more about 


them? 








}. ©. DEAC BR Re Tee. 


1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, Ill., Department 190 
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TRI-PURPOSE Model AAA 


a _* (300 watt) Shows single frame and 
s double frame 35mm filmstrips and 
) = 2” x 2” slides 
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s PROJECTORS 
Fe At No 
i 7 1 / 
, 
xtra Price! 
a - 
a. For 28 years, the Society for Visual Education, Inc., has pioneered in 
a . . O a) 

the development of new and better projectors. Now, in $.V.E. pro- 

: jectors Models AAA and AK, you get special, improved-process coated 
es lenses at no extra price to give you finer projection than ever before. 

; These new coated lenses were accepted for use only after months 
3 of testing and re-testing. They result in very definite quality improve- 
* ment in showing both black and white and color: 


e Greatly increased illumination on the screen 
@ Increased color fidelity 

@ Sharper definition and contrast 

© Elimination of light scattering and flare 

e Better projection for underexposed pictures 


OTHER S.V.E. PROJECTOR 
SUPERIORITIES 


SIMPLE OPERATION 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC SLIDE CHANGER 
CORRECT VENTILATION 





Model AK STURDINESS 
wg A ag | LIGHT WEIGHT 
or 2° x2 

slides AC OR DC 


REWIND TAKEUP 


See your nearest dealer or write for 
full information. Address Dept. 28K 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 


a 





Finance 
A teacher was explaining to h 
Scottish class the Parable of the (oo 
Samaritan. He asked the class why 
the priest and the Levite passed by « 
the other side. Silence fell until a 
small boy raised his hand and his voice 
“They knew that he had been robe 
already,” he said. 
’” * * 


According to the sixteenth Censu; 
15,747 clergymen received an income oi 
less than $1,000 a year, while 4,999 
ceived $5,000 and over. 

.. 8 # 

In 1887 the following item appeave( 
in the Christian World. 

“Will Carrs-lane, will Lewisham, wil! 
the City Temple follow the example oi 
Mr. Berry’s congregation at Wolve: 
hampton? asks a correspondent. That 
is to say will these, and other rich 
churches, make provision whereby thei 
several pastors, being set free from 
routine, shall be able to go about th 
country and preach to the smalle: 
churches without being specially pai 
by the latter for their services? 

“At present, urges the writer, the 
big men are monopolized by the big 
churches, except when called in “as a 
speculation to raise money. Yet the) 


| are wanted to conduct missions, to 


} 


start revivals, and generally to lift 


| men to a higher spiritual life.” 


* * * 


In reply to some criticism that ap- 
peared, Rev. Leslie Weatherhead made 


| these statements. I cannot accept one 


tenth of the invitations to preach 
which reach me. If I do accept an i 
vitation no fees will be required, b 
travelling expenses will be required 
Literary societies are on a differen! 
basis from church services. No fees are 
ever charged for psychological treat- 
ment. The profits from books sold at 
the City Temple go into the church 
funds. No fees have ever been received 
by me for broadcasting either from the 
pulpit or from the studio. 
2 6 

Rev. W. B. J. Martin, of Crossway) 
Central Mission, received the following 
letter: 

“Because at Crossway, the give! 
learned something of what God cal 


| mean and do, you are asked to pleas 


accept the enclosed fifty pounds 
the extension of the kingdom.—Ar 
ymous.” 


+. + * 


In 1945, Julian Goss, 69, questioned 


| about an incendiary church fire in ¢ 


(Turn to page 68) 
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The Migrant Church 


ANY churches have itching feet. Go to 
vill any great city and you will see what I 
of mean. A church spends a few years in 
e one location then hunts for greener pastures. It 
follows its congregation. As a result, Prot- 
estantism is usually absent in low income areas 
om of the city. Our churches flourish best where 
the homes are new and incomes high. 

Cities have existed long enough in these 
United States so that now we know our policy 
the has been wrong. It is not necessary to pull up 
Dlg stakes to move ; 
every time a /\\ 

' few members 
ift from the con- 
gregation de- 
cide to build in 
the attractive 
suburbs. Is the 
ch church to serve 
i a community 
0 or is it to serve 
a congr ega- 






<a 


j 


fon 
At 


ire tion? Churches ( | 
at- such as the Ro- i f i 
at man Catholic di ae 


which have 
had ages more 
experience in 
great cities don’t move so easily. 


The Migrant Church 


The writer remembers when New York 
Presbytery thought it might be necessary to 
el re-locate the First Presbyterian Church of New 
all York. The trend of the population was away 
a from Manhattan to Westchester, Long Island, 
and New Jersey. In some hopes of saving a 
bad situation Dr. Fosdick was invited to be- 
come the preacher (not the pastor) of the 
ed church. The chureh held on. A good min- 
| ister, Dr. J. Valdemar Moldenhawer was se- 
cured. It became evident that there was a popu- 










lation trend back to Manhattan. New apart- 
ments in Washington Square brought back a 
congregation. It is again a good church—one 
in which the editor delights to worship on Sun- 
days when in New York. Consider the tragedy 
if it had followed its first impressions and de- 
serted the community. 

Some of us have watched the church move- 
ments in Cleveland. One by one the Protestant 
churches have sought happier hunting grounds. 
A few, Old Stone (Presbyterian), Euclid Ave- 
nue Baptist, Trinity Cathedral (Episcopal) 
and the First Methodist have, at tremendous 
odds, held the field. The other day we noticed 
new apartments being erected at Thirtieth 
Street near Euclid. Perhaps the return of 
population to the downtown areas is already 
under way. The churches which have stood 
their ground will profit. 

The theory that a church must follow its 
congregation has made Protestantism almost 
a negligible factor in many cities. Popula- 
tions change but churches remain. One nation- 
ality moves out and another moves in. These 
old churches have their weak years; but cities 
change and many of them come back, after a 
weak generation, to flourish with new life. 

Protestants should seek to serve through the 
ages, not merely for one generation and then— 
on to happier fields. 





Universal 


HURCH MANAGEMENT once had an 

CL svertise who made and distributed the 
“Universal Christian Flag.” He was 

cited by the Federal Trade Commission to show 
cause why he should not be barred from using 
the term “Universal.” We don’t know how 
the hearing finally came out.* But we hope that 
*Since this was written the distributor of the Uni- 
versal Christian Flag has written that his use of the 


term “universal” has been entirely vindicated by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 





































the Federal Trade Commission is listening to 
all the propaganda for “universal” military 
training. If it had a case against the lone 
distributor of a church flag, what a field day 
it can have with the military and its “uni- 
versal” phraseology. 


So far as we can learn from our reading of 
the proposed legislation it is in no sense uni- 
versal. It applies to but one small segment of 
our citizenship, the young men. Old men are 
not included, women and girls are not included. 
Business is not included. Organized labor is 
not included. Churches are not included. 


Church Management is ready to endorse a 
sound program of universal military training. 
We have expressed this conviction through two 
decades. We feel that wars are not entirely a 
thing of the past and that a nation should de- 
fend itself. But we do believe that the cost of 


the defense should be applied proportionately 
upon the wealth and citizenry of the nation. 


We would like to have a program of univer- 
sal military training which will divide the 
cost of war among all Americans. Looking 
backward over two world wars we see where 
the great cost was levied. It was on the young 
manhood. Industry grew fat and rich. Or- 
dinary hazards of business were exempted for 
the duration and business ran wild on govern- 
ment subsidies. Labor grew arrogant and 
bloated, demanding higher wages and practic- 
ing work stoppages and slowdowns. Both 
labor and business came out of the second 
world war enriched by the blood of the slain. 


With new realism brought by the atomic 
bomb we feel that the time has come when the 
old superstition that young men, and young 
men alone, should pay the price of war, is not 
worthy of even ordinary moral intelligence. 
If we are to prepare for war let our leaders 
plan a program of defense which demands that 
every segment of business, industry, labor and 
life be conscripted for purposes of war. 


Unless we have leadership large enough for 
a vision such as this, we ask in the name of 
humanity, that our young men be spared. 
There are too many broken bodies in military 
hospitals, too many heavy hearts among the 
bereaved homes, to listen calmly to any propo- 
sition which is called “universal military train- 
ing” which in reality is a plan to conscript and 
train young men for a possible forthcoming 
conflict. 





Atom, Boys, Atom 


" OULD you trust the Russians if they 
had the atom bomb?” was the ques- 
tion at the Juncheon table. The speaker 

thought that it was a devastating one but the 

reply from the liberal on defense left it mighty 
weak. 

“T don’t know what the Russians might do 
if they had the bomb,” was the reply. “I know 
only three things for sure about the bomb. 


“One is that the United States has it. 

“The second is that the United States used 
it in war. 

“The third is that it was used on defense- 
less civilians.” 

Atom, boys, atom. 


Korban: That Is Dedicated 
To God 


BOUT every so often we have to write on 
this subject. The Jews of the time of 
Jesus had one crafty practice. When a 

shrewd person wished to evade the respon- 
sibility of taking care of his parents he pleaded 
that his money was dedicated to God and God, 
according to the law, must come first. “And 
you do many things like that,” said Jesus. 


Organized religion of today works this same 
deception in pleading for exemptions from 
moral and legal obligations which other organi- 
zations must bear. The biggest field of moral 
evasion is, of course, that of taxation. Some- 
body must pay taxes. But say the churches: 
“We are dedicated to God; we need not pay.” 

Two items in today’s news releases start 
this latest burst of our pen. One report tells 
of a bill sent to the governor of Arkansas for 
his signature. It would provide free automo- 
bile license plates for buses to be used exclu- 
sively for the transportation of people to and 
from church services. It is rather hard to 
imagine any one investing in a bus of such 
limited service. But providing there are such 
why should they be exempted from the usual 
license fee? 

The second item tells of proposed legislation 
in West Virginia to permit the voters to amend 
the state constitution to extend the present 
legal exemptions on church property. Under 
the current constitution buildings used for 
religious purposes are exempted from taxa- 
tion. The sought amendment would extend 
the exemption to property owned by churches 





(Turn to page 74) 
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The New Cure of Souls 


T is an obvious fact that it is im- 

possible for the general practitioner 

in medicine to be a specialist in 
every branch of his work, or indeed 
in any one branch, but it is equally 
obvious that a general practitioner be- 
haves very foolishly who cuts out en- 
tirely any one vital aspect of his work. 
The ideal for him to aim at is a general 
all-round alertness and efficiency which 
is as varied as possible. He needs to 
keep all his interests constantly shar- 
pened to a fine edge. Now what ap- 
plies to the general practitioner in 
medicine is equally true of the general 
practitioner in the cure of souls, 
namely, the working pastor. Nothing 
therefore could be quite such poor ad- 
vice as that which is sometimes given 
to the average minister that he should 
have nothing to do with psychology 
unless he can become an expert. For 
one thing, psychology itself is not so 
particular; psychology has everything 
to do with the ordinary person and in 
that fact there lies an urgent reason 
today for the pastor’s interest in it. 
His congregation is sitting up and 
taking notice about psychology; it is 
reading a good deal of cheap stuff 
about it in the press and in the maga- 
zines; it is perhaps even studying 
solid books upon its problems and per- 
haps (dreadful thought) in some cases 
getting ahead of the minister on the 
subject. This would not matter so 
much if it were not for the fact that 
psychology involves so heavily the 
very domain which is supposed to be 
the pastor’s own particular province, 
that of the soul. It is worth while our 
stressing the psyche in psychology in 
its original meaning. Hitherto the 
minister and the priest have believed 
that they possessed a unique remedy 
for the cure of souls; that uniqueness 
is now, rightly or wrongly, disputed. 

The drunkenness which formerly 
was claimed could be cured only by 
the mysterious grace of God and was 
so often cured free of charge, is now 
being cured, though not invariably, 
elsewhere at a definite charge per in- 
terview! Science with its reign of 
law and methods of analysis has, in the 
hew psychology, invaded now the realm 
of the human spirit. In these days 
science has not only taken the stars 
and the atoms: of the outside world 
into its survey and mapped out their 


—— 


*London clergyman, author of “Pax Christi.” 


by Albert . Belden” 


laws and modes of operation, it has 
taken over also man’s internal world. 
Indeed the scientist is rapidly becom- 
ing the priest of the modern multitude 
and the Christian pastor is in some 
danger of finding himself left in a 
little backwater of groping ignorance 
and sometimes of obsolete superstition, 
whilst these scientific priests of the 
mind are, or believe themselves to be, 
afloat on the mighty current of the 
river of real knowledge. Now, how- 
ever satisfied some ministers may be 
with such a situation, it is not going 
to suit their congregations for long, 
nor’ does {it really befit the church of 
Christ which is called to be the light 
of the world and to which therefore 
no genuine knowledge can be alien. It 
is quite true that much of the boasted 
knowledge of the ‘psychologists may 
yet turn cut to be knowledge that is 
not so. That is the kind of thing that 
is repeatedly happening in all realms 
of science but substantially no one can 
doubt that there is a great body of new 
and genuine knowledge concerning 
man’s internal world deserving the 
serious attention of any who would 
minister to the soul today. 
New Urgency 

Our age is one of peculiar mental 
strain. All the world sets siege by a 
thousand channels today to the average 
mind. All barriers of reservation in 
every realm of knowledge are break- 
ing down. Youth, for example, is 
plunging with a tragic lack of prep- 
aration into the maelstrom of life and 
the whirlpool of conflicting theories. 
The approach to life today on the part 
of the growing lad and girl is any- 
thing but simple. They have to adapt 
themselves to a world that is terrible 
in its complexity, and in the number 
of its cross currents, and, most of them 
are doing it with insufficient education. 

The task of re-adaptation to this 
modern world is proving frightfully 
difficult also for men and women in 
middle life. Most of them were 
brought up in a strict practice of re- 
pression both conscious and _ uncon- 
scious and now find themselves sur- 
rounded in middle life by all the allure- 
ment of the modern exploitation of sex 
plus a bold challenging, without re- 
serve of any kind, of conventional 
morality. From a situation of this 
kind there can be deduced, with per- 
fect certainty, the existence of a rag- 


ing conflict, often strenuously hidden, 
in the mind of youth on the one hand 
and in the minds of middle-aged men 
and women on the other. This conflict 
turns in the main, though perhaps only 
ostensibly, upon sex-interest, and the 
failure of the church to project peace 
upon that internal conflict is one of 
the strongest reasons for the neglect 
of the church by many. We are learn- 
ing today that the sex interest may 
not be the fundamental one but only 
the instrument of a deeper form of 
conflict. Even the inferiority complex 
which Adler has stressed may be but 
the disguised form of a deeper issue, 
the struggle between the self and God 
for mastery within the domain of the 
individual life. But whatever the root 
character of the conflict, the difficulty 
of sound adjustment to real life is 
there. It represents a cruel condition 
of need to which the church must make 
adequate response. This state of deep 
unrest expresses itself not only in 
great inward discontent and misery. of 
soul, which is often bravely hidden, 
but it also sets up specific errors and 
is responsible for a multitude of minor 
breakdowns and inefficiencies. It is 
responsible of course for states of 
gross sin, for drunkenness, immorality, 
drug-taking and other forms of vice. 
But over and above these, which are 
obvious, many a person in our churches 
is suffering from some nervous defect, 
some secret plague of fear which con- 
tributes seriously to the inefficiency of 
his or her life as a child of God. There 
are such afflictions as stammering, 
shyness and nervous discomfort in so- 
ciety, collapses of memory and other 
powers of thought, hitches in the mind 
processes and in the development of 
personality, traceable tc some form 
of unresolved conflict. 


It is a well ascertained fact of psy- 
chology that the jealous guarding of 
a secret in the mind, demands the con- 
centration of a certain amount of en- 
ergy. This definite amount of energy 
is boynd to be taken in some degree 
from the whole range of interests 
which that mind has to survey. It is 
like a beleaguered city which being 
threatened at one particular point by 
the enemy must needs withdraw a sen- 
try here and a sentry there to concen- 
trate on the particular point of attack 
leaving the rest of the city less well 
guarded, and the result is often un- 
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expected collapses at other points. In 
other words the guilty soul can be 
expected to drop the crockery; fear 
in the mind may easily make the fin- 
gers fumble. Most of us have noticed 
that when anything is fundamentally 
wrong in life it is all too easy for all 
kinds of remote and apparently ex- 
traneous details to go wrong too. 


Over and above the question of mo- 
ral recovery, there is also this need 
for a psychological readjustment which 
would turn clumsiness into delightful 
efficiency and do much to restore the 
joy of the Christian salvation to our 
communities. 


Qne very interesting difficulty today 
in the way of securing respect for the 
church from such types as the univer- 
sity student or the intelligent artisan 
who has dabbled in Freud and the new 
psychology, is the conviction that 
these types get of being able to label 
representatives cf the church accord- 
ing to the various complexes that have 
driven them into religion. Your pom- 
pous deacon, for example, is looked 
upon as a case of inferiority com- 
plex over-compensated; your popular 
preacher is a case of superiority in- 
flamed to the point of megalomania; 
the passionate Catholic is claimed as 
an instance of surrender to the herd 
instinct; your fanatical spinster or 
Sunday school teacher is sublimating 
the mother passion; your hot Protest- 
ant is re-acting to a father fixation 
rather thar to a sincere love of lib- 
erty. Perhaps one of the best illus- 
trations to use is that of the mission- 
ary enthusiasts who can be dismissed 
in terms of Dickens’ interesting char- 
acter in Bleak House, Mrs. Jellaby. 
Mrs. Jellaby was an_ unsuccessful 
mother who could not keep her chil- 
dren in order. This fact hurt her self- 
respect intensely and to regain the 
situation without being forced to make 
any real change she developed a pas- 
sionate interest in the natives of 
Pagan lands and toiled for*them un- 
ceasingly. In other words she chose 
for herself another brood of children 
who lived so far away that her moth- 
ering of them could not be criticised, 
but all the time her own children still 
kept falling down the area steps. 


The general public is becoming 
aware of the very extensive reign of 
the unconscious motive over all our 
human life and are applying it very 
inconveniently to our church enthusi- 
asms. A lot of this is most uncomfort- 
ably true and there can be little doubt 
that in our churches there is a reli- 
gion of illusion which must be changed 
if possible into a religion of reality. 
Whilst as a general recommendation for 
the achievement of that change the ab- 
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solute surrender of self to the point of 
real sacrifice to God is the plain rem- 
edy, before many souls can achieve 
that surrender they have to be awak- 
ened to themselves, to see their real 
condition. This process is bound to 
involve in some degree patient psycho- 
logical enquiry and here the modern 
pastor will find his ancient office re- 
quiring a fresh technique and a new 
cutlook on these matters. For the 
fuller mastery of such technique the 
pastor should enter at the least upon 
a course of adequate reading and 
study. If this aim cannot be to be- 
come a psychological expert he can as 
a minimum objective seek sufficient 
knowledge to enable him to judge when 
a case before him should be handed 
ever to more expert treatment. 


New Outlook 

Pastoral treatnent in the past has 
been much too vague and general. It 
has always of course been most inti- 
mately dependent upon the personal 
equation, the sheer capacity of the 
individual pastor to understand human 
nature and to read the inwardness of 
the case before him. Would it be too 
much to say, however, that in the past 
the main remedy applied by the pas- 
toral office has been simply that of 
prayer plus a strong demand upon the 
will of the individual for this or that 
kind of effort. But if the actual think- 
ing processes of the mind are hitched 
up, as, we now know they so often are, 
upon incidents of childhood or mis- 
takes of, the past, the power of the 
individual to respond to such a demand 
upon the will must be so often lacking 
that even the effect of prayer is not 
likely to be great. It may be true to 
say. that divine power can overcome 
any condition; that is not the problem. 
Will divine power choose to do so? 
Will it choose to bring order out of 
chaos by mere fiat of its own will, by 
spiritual magic? Is it not much more 
likely to operate in accordance with 
the laws of the mind and will not its 
operations therefore be greatly facil- 
itated by a method of real knowledge 
applied to the specific case, that is by 
a more sound psychology? There is 
perhaps only one reservation to be 
made regarding this verdict and that 
is that just as in the life of the body 
an improvement in general health en- 
ables the system to overcome some spe- 
cific trouble so a return to the general 
practice of prayer, a raising of the 
general spiritual temperature, and im- 
provement in the general health of 
the soul must undoubtedly be a helpful 
factor in dissipating the particular 
difficulties, but there must be many 
such difficulties that can yield to noth- 
ing at last but particular treatment. 





A new attitude to sin. Perhaps it 
is not quite correct to call this atti- 
tude new, rather we should term it a 
fully Christian attitude namely one of 
perfect forgiveness. An unsympathe- 
tic attitude between g pastor and his 
patient is fatal. Looking back upon 
my own experience I can see that in 
cases where I have failed or seemed 
to fail most the reason has been due 
to a shocked condition of mind setting 
up a strong antipathy. The pastor 
has to steer a difficult course between 
a perfect sympathy with the sinner 
and a refusal to make any kind of 
truce with sin., The fact that sin in 
the New Testament is a negative term 
is one for which we can be grateful. 
Sin according to the New Testament, 
is a “missing of the mark” and there- 
fore an inevitable loss and deprivation, 
something that calls only for pity and 
in the increasing complexity of mod- 
ern conditions there is a great hunger 
in the hearts of the most sinful for 
that understanding pity. Speaking 
again from personal experience I may 
confess to many experiences of over- 
whelming surprise at the wholesome 
effect of such an utterly generous at- 
titude towards people who had met 
previously with an almost invariable 
experience of condemnation. It has 
often meant the release of a new moral 
energy that had been all cramped up 
with fear. The new psychology insists 
that there is a big pathological element 
in sins of all kinds. Control of such 
conditions in many cases can only be 
secured by a new technique and not 
by will alone however highly inspired. 


A new emphasis upon the treatment 
and training of children. The endur- 
ing character throughout life of the 
experiences of the first five years calls 
for the most careful handling of chil- 
dren in their earliest days. A really 
Christian home proved to be_ the 
greatest boon of human kind and the 
churches might well consider the for- 
mation of a League of Ideal Parent- 
hood to interest its youth in this most 
solemn and influential of all activities 
before they have the painful experience 
of learning only from their blunders, 
blunders that may have seriously 
marred the prospects of those dearer 
to them than their own lives. It is 
time that throughout all our churches, 
certainly throughout all organizations 
that call themselves Christian, policies 
of fear in the training of children and 
in the teaching that they are receiv- 
ing should be brought to a final end. 

A new degree of pastoral respoi- 
sibility. He is to hold himself inter- 
ested now not only in moral deflections 
on the part of his flock and in their 


(Turn to page 16) 
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Toward an Efficient Chureh - [V 


An Adequate Building 


by Willizcm A. Leach 


In a series of five articles the editor of “Church Management” 

has been analyzing the requisites for an efficient church. The 

concluding article of the series, “Adequate, Democratic Financ- 
ing,” will appear in our May issue. 


O WORK efficiently a local church 

must have a church building ade- 

quate for its devotional, educational, 
social and administrative program. This 
is such a lively and fluid subject today 
that the writer realizes that the ten- 
dencies discussed in this article may be 
checked before the end of the year. 
Some of the discussion would hardly 
have seemed timely one year ago. 

Thousands of new churches are being 
planned. Thousands more have archi- 
tects working on plans for remodeling 
and redesigning. The post-war scarc- 
ity of materials has delayed construc- 
tion of many of these churches. This, 
on the whole is a good thing. Money 
received during the lush years, much 
cf which came for memcrials encour- 
aged churches to hurry their plans. 
Now that materials are delayed there 
has been a re-studying of designs. Popu- 
lation changes, subject to post-war con- 
ditions, have been taking place. Many 
more will occur as the first signs of 
economic depression appear. Some local 
churches find their entire picture dras- 
tically changed in the last eighteen 
months. Others will see such changes 
during the next eighteen. 

All I am trying to do in this article 
is to bring the readers up-to-date on 
the tendencies in the new churches 
which are being planned. 


Style of Architecture 


Up to the time of the war American 
churehes were definitely “Gothic” con- 
scious. Gothicism was not entirely un- 
derstood. Many read into it meanings 
which really were not there. But the 
Protestant leaders in church building 
usually made excuses when some style 
other than Gothic was used in new 
church buildings. That age has defi- 
nitely passed. The resistance to the 
Gothic — and it is a resistance, not a 
rebellion — originates with the archi- 
tects. They are rightfully demanding 
the right to do original creative work 
with churches, as they do with other 
buildings. No architect wants to be a 
mere draftsman, copying from early 
creators. 





The result of the teudency to date 
is that the newer churches seem to run 
in two directions in architectural de- 
sign. There is one tendency toward 
lower walls and long sloping roofs, A 
second type is using high walls, with 
straight lines, and roofs with a small 
angle of slope — sometimes flat. Both 
of these designs are attractive and in 
each instance the cost of building is 
reduced by the change in style of 
architecture. 

If one feels he must classify every 
building by listing it under some type 
of architecture he will find himself in 


difficulty. There is somewhat of the 
Norman in the low walls and the long 
sloping roofs; something of the mod- 
ernistic in the high straight walls and 
the flat roofs. The architects reply to 
an inquiry as to the architecture which 
sets the style is something like this: 
“Why give ita name? Styles like Byz- 
antine, Gothic and Colonial were named 
after the styles had been accepted — 
not when they were created.” 

Much has been done in the field 
of construction since the period of the 
Gothic, that it is but logical that 
churches should be influenced by new 
techniques and materials. Certainly the 
spirit of God can be in a structure of 
steel, aluminum and brick as well as 
one of stone. A church probably should 
not employ an architect who knows 
nothing of the history of church build- 




















Modern Trends in Design 


The illustrations above show the two tendencies in modern 
church design discussed in this article. The upper picture shows an 
architect’s suggestion for a new church in Greater Cleveland; the 
lower is the architect’s drawing of the Bethany United Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Reconstruction of Chancel 


This illustration shows the chancel of the Erskine American 
Church, Montreal, before reconstruction. Compare it with the pic- 
ture taken after reconstruction shown on our front cover. 








ing and who has no personal interest 
in the church itself. The architect not 
alone should know architecture but 
should be in sympathy with Christian 
ideals. If he, himself, is a Christian, 
and if he has a good concept of the 
purpose of the local church he should 
be given the liberty necessary for cre- 
ative work. 


Nave and Chancel 


I am using the historic terms in this 
discussion. Auditorium is a very un- 
satisfactory name. It has no religious 
connotation, A recent attempt has been 
made to use the word “sanctuary” to 
refer to that portion of the church 
building used for the assembly for cor- 


porate worship. The term is tradition-., 


ally used to refer to the holy of holies 
in the chancel. Its use for this purpose 
seems an unnecessary conflict. I think 
that we are forced back to the word 
“church” as a term for this portion of 
the church building. The nave is the 
term for the portion occupied by the 
worshippers. The chancel is the end 
occupied by the minister and choir, with 
the pulpit, lectern and altar. 


The tendency in church building, in 
the northern states, is very much 
toward the rectangular nave, with 
straight pews, a wide center aisle, with 
a divided chancel. Traditionally the 
chancel end is the east but the word 
“east” is used today more in a sym- 
bolic sense than geographical. 

A lot can be said for the rectangular 
church. It will probably seat more 


people than any other shaped church 
of the same square feet. A larger 
percentage of people will be directly 
in front of the minister. It is suitable 
for choir processionals. If the church 
is to have a divided chancel the longi- 
tudinal church is almost necessary for 
proper aesthetics. It lends itself to 
structural engineering. 

While there is much evidence of the 
preference for the divided chancel 
among churches of the north, it is not 
as true south of the -Mason-Dixon line. 
The leadership in the Southern Baptist 
convention is definitely for the center 
pulpit with the open Bible. The center 
of worship is the pulpit, the open Bible 
and the sermon. Nor has the north 
capitulated entirely to the divided 
chancel. Many of the historic churches 
have the center pulpit. Protestant tra- 
dition is strongly for that chancel 
arrangement. In the early colonial 
churches the pulpit was the entire chan- 
cel.°As they did not have music no pro- 
vision was made for the choir. When 
choirs were introduced they were placed 
at the rear, in the balcony, because 
there was no room for them at the 
front of the church. 

Opponents of the divided chancel will 
rightly maintain that the communion 
table has historic precedent over the 
altar. Brotherhood, expressed by com- 
munion with Christ, symbolized in 
the holy supper is the center of wor- 
ship, rather than adoration before an 
altar-tomb. Some who are theologically 
inclined point out that the rise of em- 


phasis on worship usually accompanies 
a breakdown of spiritual vision. A fal. 
tering church, they would insist, tries 
to recoup its losses by departing from 
the message of evangelism and re- 
modeling the church for worship ap- 
pointments. One friend of mine puts 
it very boldly in these words: “When a 
minister finds that he is not an accept- 
able preacher he always starts to em- 
phasize the centrality and importance 
of worship.” In one conference con- 
ducted by the author an Episcopal min- 
ister raised an interesting point. 
“Churches are usually builded with 
some functional purpose in mind. Our 
Episcopal churches are made for wor- 
ship in which we have developed some 
proficiency. But I dislike to see my 
Baptist and Methodist brethren, whose 
tradition is preaching, throw over their 
historical type of building. There is a 


.place for varied emphases in _ the 


church.” 

The point made by this man is a 
good one. There is no reason why each 
church should look like every other 
church. Variety is good. I hope that 
the readers of Church Management did 
not miss the picture in the January 
issue which showed the plan being used 
in the New Lutheran Church of the 
Messiah in Philadelphia. The new 
building provides for a stately divided 
chancel for the morning worship which 
is converted to a center pulpit arrange- 
ment for the evening popular service. 
In the morning service the choir is 
placed in stalls parallel to the walls; 
in the evening it is placed back of the 
minister, facing the congregation. The 
arrangement of the church is adapted 
to the type of service which is being 
conducted. There is good historic pre- 
cedent for this mobility. Fixed ap- 
pointments of pulpit and lectern were 
not found in the earliest Christian 
churches. 

Religious Education 

Ideas on building for religious edu- 
cation have been in a fluid state for 
more than a generation. When I started 
my ministry the reaction against the 
Akron plan was already well pro- 
nounced. So-called specialists in reli- 
gious education were urging individual 
class rooms. The influence of these 
leaders was felt but made no appreci- 
able impression in church building. Not 
one church in a hundred took the advice 
seriously enough to remodel for relig- 
ious education. Some of the great 
churches in the country still adapt their 
programs to the Akron plan. 

Perhaps it is just as well that more 
churches did not go for the individual 
class room idea for the newer tendency 
is against the little cubby hole rooms, 
with the opening in the door. It is hard 
to analyze the direction that religious 
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A Children’s Chapel 
by Margaret Ratcliffe” 

















HURCHES are constantly spend- 
ing vast sums of money to in- 
crease the worshipfulness of their 

sanctuaries for the sake of adults 
largely. Have we not overlooked the 
first impressions upon little children 
brought to the church school? Inci- 
dentally, many times I have engaged 
mama, when she was about to enter her 
little Willie in the beginner's depart- 
ment, in conversation in the vestibule 
to prevent her glimpsing a view of the 
unattractive quarters where the pre- 
paratory school held its worship ser- 
vice. The superintendent of this de- 
partment confided in me that, after 
straightening tables and chairs to es- 
tablish some degree of order before 
the little ones barged in and then dis- 
ciplining them on their arrival, she 


——. 


*Mrs. George B. Ratcliffe, Milton, Massachu- 
Setts, 


was really too nervously exhausted to 
conduct a suitable worship service. 


But miracles do happen, or so it 
seems, because, for very little expense, 
what a transformation has taken place 
here! The walls of this room were 
painted a delicate pink with the wood- 
work, piano and cupboard a pinkish 
gray to give an atmosphere of warmth 
and brightness. The decorating, which 
cost approximately $100, was the gift 
of the Emerson Association, the wo- 
men’s organization. Graceful strokes 
of the artist’s brush in the hand of one 


of the church women resulted in reli- - 


gious murals, which delight the little 
tots, being painted on the back and one 
side wall. In a gold and gray frame 
a new colored picture “The Good Shep- 
herd,” a recent gift, graces the other 
wall. 


A small exquisitely finished mahog- 
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any altar with a retable was carefully 
constructed gratis by a man whose 
hobby is woodwork. The expense of the 
wood used was borne by the church 
school. Two small mahogany pulpit 
chairs, which had no particular use 
elsewhere around the church, were 
placed one on either side of the altar, 
thus adding much to the setting. Adorn- 
ing the altar is a miniature brass altar 
set consisting of a cross, vases and 
candle sticks, a special gift to the 
Children’s Chapel by the superinten- 
dent of this department, who, by the 
way, provides fresh flowers for the 
vases each week. 


Replacing the faded draperies are 
rich wine colored silk and rayon ones, 
expertly made, lined and donated by 
another interested worker. Those on 
the window behind the altar can be 
drawn together to make an appropri- 
ate dossal. 


Since some wood remains, a small 
pulpit will, no doubt, be the next use- 
ful addition to the furnishings, and the 
two small oak offering plates will be 
refinished in mahogany to match the 
altar. 

Not only does this room now pro- 
vide the proper impressive atmosphere 
so conducive to a worthwhile worship 
service, but it also eliminates much 
confusion as everything remains set up 
in readiness. When the little ones re- 
move their wraps, they sit quietly on 
the children’s freshly stained and 
mended chairs, which are neatly ar- 
ranged in rows, waiting for their ser- 
vice to commence. Already the tea- 
chers note the more reverent attitude 
of the children, and they believe that, 
when the young .hopefuls are old 
enough to attend the regular morning 
church services, they will have devel- 
oped a better understanding of the 
church. 


After the worship service is over, 
the children retire to another room for 
their more informal handwork period 
around the tables. 





educational facilities are taking for 
there is little unity of thought on the 
subject. Religious education is still 
trying to grow up. Three tendencies 
however seem pretty clearly marked. 


1. Architectural grouping by depart- 
ments rather than individual classes. 
This is particularly effective in smaller 
Sunday schools. Incidentally most 
schools of today are small. A _ total 
enrollment of five hundred is the ex- 
ception. Contrasted with the attendance 
of a generation ago and you may have 
a background for this tendency. 

2. Departmental chapels for worship. 

his is very much pronounced in the 
newer architecture. However, few 
churches build a chapel for each depart- 
ment. Worship assemblies are sched- 





uled so that the various departments 
may have use of the chapel without 
interference. 


3. Class rooms for young people and 
adults are assuming more comfortable 
appearances. Class room furniture is 
combined with furniture for lounging 
and social activities. These rooms have 
comfortable chairs, carpets on the floor. 
They may have book shelves with ap- 
propriate volumes. 

There is an integration of social life 
with education in the newer architec- 
ture which was hardly appreciated 
when the urge came for small indivi- 
dual class rooms, Education is becom- 
ing much more closely related to life. 

It is hard to separate education from 


social activities in the program of the 
church, It is difficult to divide the two 
in presenting an adequate building. A 
kitchenette adjacent to a youth depart- 
ment, might as justly be classified as 
an educational room and a social faci- 
lity. Churches will make no mistake if, 
in building, they move in this direction. 


Social Rooms 


The kitchen and dining room still 
remain the heart of the social life of 
the church. Constant improvements are 
being made in the facilities. Some of 
the newer kitchens with their large- 
sized ranges, steam tables, coffee urns, 
potato paring machines, large sinks, 
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ERIE, PA. 


MAIN FLOOR PLAN OF NEW BUILDING TO BE ERECTED BY 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


These floor plans of the First Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pennsylvania, give a good illustration of 
building for departments or divisions rather than small class rooms. Walter A. Taylor is the architect. 








garbage disposal units and white tiling 
are a thing of joy. Doors are placed 
for easy service to and from the dining 
room and counters are provided for 
cafeteria service. The old saw horse 
tables are rapidly disappearing and 
new folding tables with strong braces 
take their place. Women who have effi- 
cient kitchens in their homes are, at 
last, getting them in the churches 
where they spend so many hours. 
But churches of any size are not con- 
tent with a single kitchen. An addi- 
tional kitchenette is available near one 
of the social rooms. In the larger 
churches there may be several of these. 
These kitchenettes are ideal for serv- 
ing tea at the women’s meetings or for 
the snack at the young people’s gather- 
ing. They must be, also, economical. 
The heating of the big kitchen for small 
groups must be an expensive process. 


Social rooms are becoming more 
comfortable. Women’s parlors have ac- 
tually become parlors with overstuffed 
chairs and bright colors. Few churches 
provide parlors for men though some 
do include club rooms. Where such 
are provided it is usually possible to 
limit the smoking to that particular 
room. 

Bowling alleys were found in many 
of the newer churches builded after the 
first world war. A very small percen- 
tage of the churches now under con- 
struction provide for the alleys. It is 
hard to explain this. Bowling is still 
a good social activity for a church. Of 


course the installation is expensive. 
Many churches however have learned 
to make them self-supporting. It seems 
that the appeal of the game is as 
strong as ever. The only reason I can 
figure out that alleys are not being 
included in the new buildings is the 
lack of interest, on the part of manu- 
facturers, in the church as a field for 
their products. The tragedy of this is 
that there is no social equipment which 
offers greater difficulty of installation 
‘after the building has been erected. If 
you are going to include bowling alleys 
in your new church space then the 
proper foundation should definitely be 
written into the plans by the church 
architect. 


Administration 

For the first time in my recollection 
churches are giving serious attention 
to rooms for church offices. It was 
quite customary for churches in the 
past to find a secluded place for the 
minister’s study. But the secretary and 
office force usually took what was left. 
As a rule it was not very much. The 
new buildings are providing this lack. 

While the minister’s study should be 
in a location where he is not to be dis- 
turbed, an office should be most access- 
ible. It should preferably be near the 
secondary entrance of the church. Vis- 
itors should find it without difficulty. 
If the study is close to the office the 
minister should be protected from the 
vistors and tradesmen. But the office 
itself must be accessible. 


It should have windows for natural 
light and, in addition, electric lighting 
of the quality required for business 
offices. There must be space for files, 
cabinets, coat racks and other items so 
essential to good housekeeping. These 
features appear in the new buildings. 


Newer Equipment 

Electronics and visual education are 
booming. New churches make provision 
for these. The range of electronics is 
from a public address system for the 
church to electronic organs and tower 
amplified chimes. Some churches include 
control rooms to take care of these ideas 
and include record players in the equip- 
ment. The quality of records for relig- 
ious and missionary education has 
reached a very satisfactory plane. This 
type of instruction is sure to increase. 

Visual educatien in the church has 
kept pace with the progress in public 
education. More and more churches are 
being equipped with 16mm motion pic- 
ture projectors and slide and film roll 
projectors are, today, normal items in 
the church program. In newbuildings the 
architect should be instructed to plan 
his wiring so that there are suitable 
outlets for electronic devices and visual 
projected aids. 

If I were to sum up the tendencies 
in church building in a few words it 
would run like this. Period architec- 
ture is giving way to functional. The 
modern church keeps pace with devel- 
opments in business and education. 
Good housekeeper is definitely required. 
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The Miracle of the Spirituals 


America’s Greatest Original Musical Contribution 


by Philips Jerome Cleveland * 


WENTY frightened African natives 
were landed at Jamestown, Virginia, 
in 1619. Their Dutch masters drove 
them ashore. Quickly they were bought 
as goods and chattels by Christian, 
colonial settlers. And so the African 
slave trade took root in the American 


colonies. This buying and selling busi- © 


ness developed to the enormous pro- 
portions that required “darkest Africa” 
be raped of millions of innocent men, 
women, little children. The second voy- 
age of the Mayflower — after having 
disembarked Pilgrims at Plymouth — 
was to Africa for a load of natives. 

Casualties were catastrophic aboard 
the slave ships; those who survived 
fared hardly better. From various sec- 
tors of Africa came the unfortunate 
slaves, speaking different languages, 
bound by various customs. Their white 
masters herded them together without 
thought of tribal relations, native cul- 
ture, sex or family life and each one 
was “knocked down to the highest bid- 
der.” 

Yet our only original album of folk 
music (sizeable and remarkable enough 
to receive acclaim by the world) sprang 
from these miserable, broken exiles. 
Out of their long anguish came the 
noblest music of this gargantuan con- 
tinent! 

I have used the word — miracle — 
with care. Indeed, how did this music 
originate? What white melodies were 
the Negroes familiar with? In fact, 
their tunes do not remotely resemble 
the white folks’ music. Certainly the 
American Spirituals were not based on 
primitive war chants and tom-tom 
alarms, part of Africa’s elemental life. 
“Go Down, Moses” and “Ring Dem 
Bells” constitute music of a wholly 
different order. Snatches of French and 
English music heard in New Orleans 
or Charleston certainly did not pro- 
vide the background. The white mas- 
ters of these chained, whipped slaves 
did not produce any folk music com- 
parable to the spirituals. Never has 
the white man produced a song as 
poignantly and dreamily spiritual as 
“Deep River.” 

From Africa the Negro brought his 
native musical trait, an instinctive love 
of rhythm, a soft and flexible throat. 
We now know that the dark continent 
was not without very remarkable cul- 


“Minister, Westminster Hill Church, Canterbury, 
Connecticut. 


ture and civilization. But he needed 


* theme for the development of the musi- 


cal genius he possessed and the white 
man gave him that. 

Separated from his native haunts by 
impassable oceans, cursed by his mas- 
ters, torn from the bosom of his fam- 
ily, bound with death-inducing burdens, 
looking forward only to the peace and 
quiet of the grave after seven years of 
torturous life in the rice swamps or 
cotton fields, the black men and women 
turned, wistfully, toward Christianity. 
Here was a faith that was “a friend in 
need,” promising rewards in the life to 
come for the burden borne on earth, 
promising that the tables would be 
turned some day, the rich man would 
become poor and the poor incredibly 
rich. There would be no tears, no 
pain, no parting in heaven. The black 
man listened and his lean, black soul 
knew and understood. He was steal- 
ing the white man’s thunder; for he 
heard these things preached from the 
white man’s preachers and churches. 

The “balm in Gilead” which the 
Negro found was the refuge of the 
Christian Religion for his torn and 
lacerated spirit, more broken than his 
flesh. It was not the stiff, inhuman, 
unreal type of Christianity practiced 
before his eyes every day that set the 
heart of the Negro afire; it was not 
the kind of exhibition Abe Lincoln saw 
at New Orleans and which he hit so 
hard. It was the teaching he heard in 
the churches, from the lips of some 
flaming, honest evangelist and from 
the Good Book, as he learned to read 
a few words. He seized on the teach- 
ings of Christianity with deadly earn- 
est; these noble words were his com- 
fort, his strength, his hope. 

“Go Down, Moses” presents a force- 
ful example. As Moses led his suffer- 
ing, wasted people out of Egypt and 
flung off the galling yoke of a cruel 
Pharaoh, so Christianity would grant 
them relief from oppression and en- 
trance into Paradise. Such a story as 
that set a deep fire in the soul of 
Negro bards and singers. As Daniel 
was delivered from the lion’s den so 
these, the latest persecuted and afflicted 
ones, would be delivered. As “the three 
Hebrew children” were saved from 
Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace, so these 
latest slaves would be delivered from 
this newest hell. Yes, the white man 
presented the tremendous and impres- 





sive themes for the wistful, hungry 
soul of the Negro. 

At night, the back-breaking work of 
the cotton fields and rice swamps ended, 
the Negro communities would gather in 
the fields, in barns, and they would 
seek solace and a measure of healing. 
A sombre, heavy burden would wake to 
song from furnace fields and fever- 
ridden swamps; their very sorrow would 
sing, the brackish melodies of black 
men dying and their women’s griefs. 
Anguish of earth ran liquid into songs, 
formed into lyrics, softened by men’s 
tears, woven into strange, dark har- 
monies of pain. They were, indeed, 
songs in the night. 

One can understand, at such a time, 
in such a dread, orphaned hour, some- 
one beginning to sing, “Sometimes I 
feel like a motherless child, a long 
ways from home,” or, “The blood came 
a twinklin’ down” or “Death’s goin’ to 
lay his cold, icy hand on me.” Then, 
when these fearfully realistic songs 
could not be borne longer, we can fancy 
some more wistful soul striking up a 
line like, “We shall walk through the 
valley in peace.” 

The spirituals are only intended for 
group singing. Undoubtedly many of 
them were spontaneously created, born 
from the womb of terrible suffering; 
whereas others, perhaps the greatest 
number, were worked into shape by 
talented individuals under the pressure 
of the group for the solace of song. 

Boston used to have a “Mother Han- 
nah,” a dynamic and portly colored wo- 
man, who attended the Negro missions 
and lead the singing with remarkable 
zeal and gusto. Her high piercing sop- 
rano voice would lead the folks in “I 
couldn’t hear nobody pray” and “Rocks, 
don’t fall on me.” She would go from 
one mission to another, exhorting, in- 
spiring, breaking into song and lead- 
ing the singing of the group. Many of 
the spirituals took form and pattern 
under such a style of leadership. 

The words of the spirituals are sim- 
ple; the chorus is sometimes almost 
endlessly repeated. Rhythm predomi- 
nates though the simple arc of melody 
is always pronounced and distinctive. 
The words, though simple, are drama- 
tic, soulful, tremendously appealing. 
They are songs to be felt rather than 
heard. No amount of artistic color 
and technique can make amends for a 
lack of feeling. They are not, really, 
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for the concert stage. 

The Negroes best sing them. 

Fisk University organized the Jubilee 
Singers. They first introduced the 
spirituals to the public and the world. 
In 1871 they began a series of concert 
tours. Between 1871 and 1876 the 
Jubileers toured the United States, 
toured Europe twice, singing in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Germany. In Eng- 
land, Queen Victoria was fascinated by 
the spirituals and in Germany the em- 
peror gave them high praise. It was 
an artistic sensation in Europe of the 
first magnitude. 

Accomplished white artists may seek 
interpretations of this immortal music 
but it takes the simplicity and soulful- 
ness of a Paul Robeson, the slow, 
thoughtful and devotional singing of a 
Marian Anderson, the work of the 
rhythm-perfect Golden Gate Quartet or 
the enthusiastic humming of the Pace 
Jubilee Singers to give the right color 
and tempo. 

One night I heard Boston’s sweetly 
lyrical tenor, Roland Hayes, sing, 
“Were you there when they crucified 
my Lord?”, without piano accompani- 
ment. Slowly, soulfully he sang, as 
one transfixed in beauty before an in- 
visible audience. He scarcely moved a 
muscle as he sang. The great Wolsey 
Hall (New Haven) was utter silence 
save for the quaint melodic line on 
which he sang. When he finished his 
face was bathed in sweat and tears — 
and the audience, well, to say that it 
was spell-bound, that would be putting 
it mildly. It was “deep calling unto 
deep.” 

A male quartet or a chorus is prob- 
ably the best way to enjoy the spirit- 
uals, however. They were begun in 
group singing and the quaint, poignant 
harmonies are an integral part of this 
folk-lore music. Harmony and blend- 
ing chords seem to be native with the 
American Negro. Pick up four black 
boys from the streets and, chances are, 
you have hit upon a male quartet. At 
their camp meetings they are forever 
“harmonizin.” 


One is stunned to notice what the 
slaves did with a bare handful of words 
as text for their harmonizing songs. 
They could only pick up a few ele- 
mental sentences of the white man’s 
magic of words. Yet what did they do 
with this bare handful of words? 

“Git on board, little chillun, dey’s 
room for many a more.” Thus they 
sang about the gospel train, coming to 
carry them on to heaven, a modern ver- 
sion of Elijah’s chariot. 

“Let us cheer the weary trav’ler 
along de lonesome road.” Again and 
again the simple words are repeated. 
But what else need one sing about, 
when the lonesome road is intermin- 
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Memorial Service at Bridgeport, West Virginia 


Cemeteries and memorial parks are becoming increasingly the 
locale for community events. At Bridgeport both the Easter service 
(1946 setting shown above) and Memorial Day services were heid 
here. Last year the service was dedicated to the Gold Star Mothers. 
Two hundred and eighty-four were honored. With the actual decla- 
ration of the end of World. War II drawing near many American 
communities plan similar services for 1947. 








ably long and good cheer has been re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point? 

These are simple words, but one can 
fairly feel them — 

“Dey pierced Him in de side, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word; 
Dey pierced Him in de side, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word, not a word, not a word.” 

The Negroes practically created their 
own language; quite demarked from 
the structure and sense of the white 
man’s, a million miles remote from 
African dialects. There is the hint of 
miracle to the words as well as to the 
music. “And the blood came a “twink- 
lin’ down.” There is an example. White 
folks would have said — trickling. 

Henry Ward Beecher, famous pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, lost his 
heart to the spirituals and his influence 
was thrust behind them, to shove them 
across the continent. The white man’s 
own church has been blessed and 
cleansed by the black man’s music, 
which the white man’s inhumanity to 
the black man, called into being. It is 
a strange recompense. 

Just the other day a young Finnish 
grain-dealer was at my house. “Heh!” 
he exclaimed. “Turn off that orches- 
tra.” The orchestra of a celebrated 
hotel was playing concert music. “Get 
the Golden Gate Quartet. They’re on 
now. Boy, I always listen to them. 
That’s music!” I was stunned, this 
blond-haired, blue-eyed, square-headed, 
cold-country chap anxious to get the 
first chords of the music of God- 
intoxicated Africans. He, too, had fallen 
prey to the deathless spell of the im- 
mortal spirituals! 








The New Cure of Souls 

(From page 10) 
spiritual defeats but also in that host 
of minor defects for so many of which, 
in the new technique, he holds the 
cure. Just as the doctor is called upon 
to cure not only typhoid and diphtheria 
but also the common cold and all kinds 
of trivial misfortunes such as even a 
crooked nose, so the pastor who really 
loves his people will have a keener eye 
than heretofore for the possibility of 
correcting those little faults which, to 
borrow an eloquent scriptural phrase, 
are so often “the‘little foxes that spoil 
the vines.” 

Such a new and stronger policy will 
make our churches fresh and muci 
more radiant centers of all kinds of 
health than they have hithertoo been. 





The Three Purpose Sermon Folder 
Use It As 


1. A SERMON BUILDER 
2. A MANUSCRIPT COVER 
3. A FILING SYSTEM 


Single Folder 10c, 20 Folders $1.25 
100 Folders $5.00 


Church Management 
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You Can Revitalize Old Sermons 


by Enric M. Robinson” 


The mere fact that many sermons are preached when they have 

been but half prepared leads to the conclusion that further work 

will improve them for additional delivery. Mr. Robinson shows 
how they may be revitalized. 


HERE are, doubtless, many ser- 
mons that should not be preserved, 
and many sermons that should 
never have been written, but still most 
sermons should be kept. Many of us 
must have said to ourselves as we read 
some vivid thought or some apt illus- 
tration: “How that would have fitted 
into one of my sermons!” Why should 
we not hunt up the old sermon in 
question and make a note as to where 
the thought or illustration can be 
found? I do not believe in preaching 
old sermons, but a sermon may be so 
improved by fresh treatment that it is 
practically a new sermon. Indeed, al- 
though we may in the course of the 
years preach hundreds or thousands of 
different sermons, we should have some 
dezen dominant themes which (in vari- 
ous forms) occur again and again in 
our sermons. It should be possible 
for us to detect from our sermons signs 
of our intellectual and spiritual growth. 
This summer I was reading I. A. R. 
Wylie’s Ho, the Fair Wind. Towards 
the end of the book I came across the 
incident where Jocelyn Caval, who had 
been tricked into marriage, hears the 
crying of the child that is not his own. 
“He set his teeth against that crying. 
But at last he stood up noiselessly and 
went over to the cradle and gathered 
up the little whimpering thing and 
carried it back with him. In the curve 


of his arm, warmed and comforted 
against his breast, it fell asleep.” 


I thought of a sermon I had once 
tried to preach on “The Atonement as 
a Universal Principle.” Not only was 
the Lamb slain from the foundations 
of the world, but men and women, 
cr at least the best of them, had al- 
ways been trying to help and to save 
others. Our sacrifice, in fact, was a 
faint glimmering of that eternal sac- 
tifice made by God. We also have a 
part in the redemptive process. Here 
was an illustration: Jocelyn could not 
shut out of his ears and heart the cry- 
ing of that little child. He must do 
something to help it: he must become 
part of the atoning process. Surely 
an illustration like this would illumin- 
ate the sermon in question! 

Just a week ago, I came across an- 


*Rector, Church of the Good Shepherd, Dunedin, 
Florida. 


other illustration which would fit into 
this same sermon. It is the story, in 
the Christian Herald, of Major Pean 
of the French Salvation Army who 
conquered Devil’s Island in French 
Guiana and finally secured the passage 
of a law to have it abolished. When 
Major Pean received the Legion of 
Honor, the citation read: “He has the 
soul of an apostle,” and his story reads 
like the life of an apostle. It made 
me ashamed to think that I had done 


_ So little “ to seek and to save the lost.” 


Such an incident would help any con- 
gregation to understand a little better 
the meaning of the cross. 


Earlier in the summer I read Our 
Own Kind by Edward McSorley. It is 
the story of an old Irish grandfather 
whose dominating passion was that 
his grandson should receive a college 
education. The thought was always 
with him and he saved his money for 
this distinct purpose. It was almost 
like a fever in his blood. I used the 
illustration in connection with an old 
sermon, brought up to date, on the 
text: 

“Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord God, that I will send a famine in 
the land, not a famine for bread, nor a 


thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord.”—Amos 8, 11-12). 


I spoke of the various hungers that 
disturb the soul of man—the hunger 
for knowledge, for beauty, for friend- 
ship, and most of all for God. And I 
tried to show that these hungers are 
met partly by our own exertions; partly 
by the help of others, such as this 
grandfather; and pre-eminently by 
God. 


In this revised sermon, I also used 
another new illustration, one from Dr. 
Stidger’s “Getting the Most Out of 
Life.” It was about Elsie Robinson 
(of “Listen World!” fame) who saw 
a man dampening his gardenias. She 
asked him why he did so when the 
stems and roots were already buried 
deep in water. He replied: “Why, 
Miss Robinson, don’t you know? It is 
not enough just to feed the roots and 
stems; the heart, too, must be fed!” 
Yes, the heart has its hungers as well 
as the body. 


Many a sermon can be improved by 








the addition of a new illustration. Some 
years ago I preached a sermon on “The 
One Talent Man.” I tried to show that 
there was a temptation for the ordi- 
nary person to say: “Oh, I can never 
amount to anything. Why should I 
bother? Why not take things as they 
come? Why not rest 6n my oars?” I 
was reminded of this old sermon when 
I read in the October issue of Church 
Management the quotation from Carl 
Hopkins Elmore’s “Quit you like men.” 
Here was an average man who more 
than made good. If ever I preach that 
old sermon again, I will include this 
illustration. 


And many a sermon can be brought 
up to date by substituting a modern 
illustration for one dealing with the 
long ago. Perhaps, years ago, you 
preached a sermon on “Mastering One- 
self” based on the text from Proverbs: 
“He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a eity.” You 
used, maybe, the story of Saul, the first 
King of Israel—a man who could win 
victories on the field of battle but who 
had not learned how to conquer his 
own soul. Congregations like sermons 
based on the Old Testament, but this 
sermon could be readily transformed 
by inserting in place of the story of 
Saul, the story of Roy L. Smith’s 
Little Lessons in Spiritual Efficiency 
entitled: “She poisoned her own Soul.” 

Sometimes it is a thought which re- 
calls a sermon. I read recently an 
article by Arthur H. Compton, the 
famous scientist, in The American 
Weekly. It contained these words: 

“A scientist gauges the value of a 
theory by the fruitfulness of its con- 
sequences. By this test the concept of 
God as a Father is fruitful of many 
valuable results and hence good.” 

I have preached several sermons on 
the theme “Putting Religion to the 
Test.” I had even suggested that this 
was the scientific method of procedure, 
as it was the method approved by 
Jesus: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Here was a short quotation 
which might well be used in such a 
sermon. This is really what faith is 
—it is “betting one’s life on God”; it 
is putting religion to the test. 

I feel very strongly about this prag- 
matic approach to religion because in 
the early years of my ministry I was 
beset with doubts, and I was greatly 
helped by an article in the London 
Public Opinion from which I take the 
following quotation: 

“Let those who cannot decide adopt 
either the hypothesis of a blind un- 
conscious Life-force or a God of Love, 
and try it out in life. Let them see 
if it works and how it works. If it 


does not, then try the other. The acid 
(Turn to next page) 
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Beams of Light Bus, Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Portal to Portal 


Churches Find That Bus Service Pays in Attendance 


ly Ruth A. Pray 


_ URRY, hurry! Here comes the 
bus,” is an urgent phrase to be 
heard in many communities not 

usually served by buses. And down 

the street rolls a thirty to fifty pas- 
senger vehicle, stopping here and there, 
that people dressd in their Sunday-go- 
to-meeting clothes, Bibles in hand, may 
climb onto the conveyance as it pauses. 
Beams of Light Tabernacle, a non- 
denominational group in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa was among the first in that part 
of Oklahoma to establish its own bus 
service. In the fall of 1946 they de- 
cided to “go out into the highways and 
hedges” ta gather in people. Using 
money from the general church fund, 
supplemented by a few gifts from some 
who preferred to make substantial 
donations, they purchased their bus. 
Each Sunday morning, like an over- 
sized beetle, this vehicle rambles up 
and down rural lanes within a few 


miles of its church, and returns filled 
with young people, and a few not so 
young. Although there has been a very 
definite increase in attendance at Sun- 
day school and church services, the 
pastor prefers to stress the fact that 
they are reaching those who, were it 
not for this four-wheeled Good Samar- 
itan, would have no opportunity to at- 
tend a worship service. 

The bus, with a regular driver, is at 
the dispesal of the young peoples’ 
group on Sunday afternoons to visit 
shut-ins at home, those confined in 
jail, or less fortunate ones in conva- 
lescent homes and institutions. Trips 
out of town are planned for the ap- 
proaching summer and fall, to promote 
an exchange of ideas and fellowship 
among churches. 

Shuttle-bus service, using a chartered 
vehicle, has been inaugurated by White 
City Baptist Church, in the eastern 





You Can Revitalize Old Sermons 
(From page 17) 

test of life will sooner or later settle 
the matter. It will afford the only 
certainty we can have in such issues; 
the certainty of personal experience. 
There is no other way.” 

This quotation and that from Comp- 
ton might very well form the basis for 
a sermon. 


Once in a while a minister has not 
the time to prepare a new sermon: 
his pastoral work has been so heavy 
that he has scarcely had time to eat 
and sleep. At such a time an old ser- 
mon, with perhaps a new illustration 
as a climax, is the best way out of the 
difficulty. I once preached a sermon 
on “Hope” and had as the conclusion 
an incident about a minister preaching 
in the backwoods and returning home 
when it was dark. He was given a 
torch of pitchpine wood, but he was 





rather skeptical about its value. The 
backwoodsman kept telling him: “It 
will light you home!” And so indeed 
it did. I suggested that hope is the 
torch which will lighten our path 
through the dark night of despair. A 
little while ago I preached this sermon 
and added, as a conclusion, an illustra- 
tion from Dr. Stidger’s More Sermons 
in Stories about an English girl, who, 
through her tears, said: “Our King 
says, sir, that there’s ’ope ahead.” It 
added new life and interest to the ser- 
mon. 

Yes, we should keep our old sermons! 
I am not advocating the preaching of 
old sermons, but I do believe that often 
they can be revitalized by a new 
thought or a new illustration so that 
they become practically new sermons; 
and that even a sermon which retains 
its form and substance can be used in 
an emergency by the substitution of 
one illustration for another. 


part of Tulsa where numerous new 
sub-divisions have sprung up. These 
homes are without benefit of either 
convenient churches or regular bus ser. 
vice. In operation only three weeks 
at this writing, fifteen passengers 
availed themselves of the chance to 
ride to and from services the first 
week, with an increasing number the 
following weeks. Already several of 
these have been added to the class rolls, 

The portal-to-pew idea is reversed in 
one mid-western city. A group of 
youngsters in an outlying community 
have Sunday school brought to their 
very doors in a bus each Sunday after- 
noon. Under - privileged, poorly nour- 
ished both materially and spiritually, 
these boys and girls are learning that 
life does have a kind and interesting 
side. And the thrill of bouncing on 
soft, springy seats, of feeling the 
smooth glossiness of clean paint and 
shiny windows, brings the spirit of 
heaven right into the bus as the tea- 
cher tells them wonderful Bible stories. 


In Philadeiphia, at least fifteen 
churches hire from one to four buses 
every Sunday to ease the transporta- 
tion problem of church-goers. This 
problem, say church and lay officials, 
is more acute now than it has ever 
been. Many families have moved from 
their old neighborhood, yet wish to 
continue attending their home church. 
Often public transportation is not avail- 
able; and with old cars in poor repair 
and new ones almost “out of this 
world,” the opportunity of worshipping 
where they wish had been denied many 
until someone conceived the idea of 
“one for all and all for one,” roughly 
speaking. 

Of particular benefit is the church 
bus in rural communities where other 
transportation is uncertain. A _ recent 
survey in twenty-seven states shows 
that beginning in 1945 sixty-six 
churches have experimented, first with 
tongue in cheek, but are now “sold” on 
this practical idea. The average church 
bus brings sixty-seven people a week 
to worship, or a total of 3,484 a year, 
most of whom would have been unable 
to attend without pick-up service. A 
majority of the pastors pronounces the 
undertaking “definitely successful.” 
Thus, this Christian version of portal- 
to-portal is paying both material and 
spiritual dividends. 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Now you can see for yourself . . . without cost 

or obligation .. . ‘how the Beseler Model OA3 clearly 
projects full pages in magazines and books, as well 

as maps and other large size material. We are prepared to 
have this fine opaque projector 

demonstrated anywhere in the United States 
in your own office, classroom or church. 


The Beseler Model OA3 has met with enthusiastic response 


wherever it has been shOwn. Modern in design, 
compact and quiet, it delivers brilliant 


screen illumination, outstanding in an opaque projector. 


The Model OA3 accommodates an 814” x 11” page, 
the actual projection area being 714” x 10”. 


Mail the coupon today for Free Demonstration 
of the Beseler Model OA3 Opaque Projector. 


"The BEST Projector is the BESELER Projector 


‘CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 


243 East.23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Added features of the Model 
OA3 are self leveling platen 
with ratchet handle, permitting 
the use of both hands while in- 
serting copy, and concealed 
elevating legs. Air cooling sys- 
tem assures adequate cooling 
of the two 500 watt medium 
prefocus lamps. 
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Fun and Fellowship With Veterans 
by Euslyn Craw Mathews" 


At the going down of the sun and 
in the morning we will remember them. 
—Lawrence Binyon. 

° E must not only remember 
the men who gave their lives 
in the war, but do all we can 

for those who come back,” my husband 
said to me after the service of Thanks- 
giving for Peace in the park. “War 
memorials are very fine in their own 
way, but we must help the men who 
were in uniform, in their personal 
lives, especially in their need for hap- 
py married life. Somehow the church 
must demonstrate its genuine concern 
and friendliness for these men who 
have been uprooted from their jobs, 
their homes and loved ones while they 
have fought in distant places.” 

It was from this deep conviction of 
the importance of the local church 
serving the veterans that our young 
married couples group was formed. 

Its purpose is primarily to give an 
opportunity for happy feliowship for 
young married men and women in a 
church group. Although certain pieces 
of service have been given spontane- 
ously by the members, as a friendly 
fireside hour after the evening serv- 
ice, and a picnic for the beginners and 
primary children in the Sunday school, 
the group is an end in itself! As in- 
dividuals the members in the group 
help in many organizations in the 
chureh—in the choir, the woman’s as- 
sociation, the mission circle. Several 
of the wives help with the voluntary 
leadership in the church nursery or 
junior congregation. Some of the men 
and women teach in the Sunday school 
and one of the men is Cub Master of 
our church troop. But the young mar- 
ried couples group functions especially 
to help this age group get to know 
other young couples, to welcome new- 
comers who are lonely and in our com- 
munity, and to promote the ideals of 
fine and satisfying married life. 

The program is flexible and is chosen 
by the group as a whole. It included 
last year a Hallowe’en party, a sleigh 
ride, a box social, a party at a cot- 
tage in June, and evenings with pic- 
tures or special speakers followed by 
a discussion period. At the end of 
the year the members wrote down the 
three types of evening programs which 
they liked best for our group, and the 
executive based their suggestions for 
this year en these choices. 

For the coming season we are plan- 


*Mrs. Arnold Mathews, North Bay, Ontario, 
Canada. 


ning for a bowling party, a dinner 
party in the church hall, supper at the 
lake, a theatre night, an amateur 
movie night, and shore party in June 
interspersed with evenings when a 
special topic of interest to the group is 
presented and discussed. At the last 
meeting one of the executives from the 
D.V.A. (Department of Veteran’s Af- 
fairs) outlined just what was being 
done for the returned men. 

The young married couples group is 
open to any couple in the church who 
care to attend. Sometimes a man and 
wife who do not know anyone in the city, 
read of an announcement of a meeting 
in the local paper or in the church bul- 
letin or hear it mentioned on the local 
radio station’s program, and come out 
to a meeting, but more often one cou- 
ple brings another couple. Tom Smith 
works in the bank and he and his wife 
bring the new teller and his wife to a 
meeting. Helen Thompson has called 
on the young English war bride next 
door and has persuaded her to come 
with her husband with the Thompsons 
to the group. 


About two-thirds of the men in the 
group served overseas, some were men- 
tioned in dispatches, two were dec- 
orated for exceptional bravery. These 
young married men were in the army, 
navy, and the air force in different 
ranks from private to battery sergeant, 
major and pilot officer but they are all 
on an equal footing in the club. 

At one of the first meetings of the 
club three former air force men who 
had never met before in this city, 
started to chat together during re- 
freshments. There was something 
faintly familiar about each other’s ap- 
pearance, and they soon discovered that 
two of them were in a student class 
and one was an instructor in a western 
city at the same time during the war. 
Among the wives, there is a good 
sprinkling of war brides, Scotch, Eng- 
lish, Dutch and other nationalities. 
How much it means to these girls who 
are “strangers in a strange land” to 
find friends among women their own 
age, women who will call on them, ad- 
mire their baby or babies, help them 
with our ways which puzzle them, give 
them practical advice about reliable 
baby “sitters,” cheer them up when 
they are homesick! 


Host Homes 

The housing situation in our city is 
just about as acute as anywhere else. 
Many of cur young married couples 












are living with relatives, existing jn 
two or three shabby rooms, braving 
out the cold in winter and the heat in 
summer in so-called “insulated” ¢ot. 
tages on the lake shore, which were 
built as vacation homes. 


We did not want anyone to hesitate 
about belonging to the group because 
they could not possibly invite us to 
their living quarters and for that rea- 
son my husband, as minister, has taken 
the responsibility for finding homes 
for the club meetings. They are al- 
ways welcome at the parsonage, and 
we have found that several of the old 
established church families were eager 
to offer the use of their homes for a 
meeting. We meet in homes as a rule 
because it is so easy to create # friend- 
ly, relaxed atmosphere, seated in a big 
circle in a large living room, around 
a blazing fireplace. Sometimes we 
overflow into the hall and chairs must 
be borrowed from a neighbor, but no 
one minds that. 


The organization is very simple. The 
offices are held jointly by husband and 
wife and are president, vice president, 
treasurer, secretary, song leader and 
pianist. Each meeting is in charge of 
four couples who carry out the details 
for the plans for the evening, look after 
invitations and promotion, provide re- 
freshments and in general act as the 
hosts and hostesses. In this way every- 
one has a turn and no one is imposed 
upon. 

The planning committee gathers two 
weeks before the meeting to make final 
arrangements. It is in these small 
groups that the husbands and wives 
get to know each other well. They 
have great fun deciding what they ¢an 
donate from their own food stores and 
what they will buy with the small 
fixed sum set aside for refreshments 
from the club’s treasury. Each couple 
contributes a quarter to the funds each 
meeting and this sum is kept low be- 
cause so many of the men have had to 
start civilian life on much lower sal- 
aries than they earned in uniform. 

The club meets in the evening of the 
last Friday of the month. On the 
afternoon of that day the four wives 
on the planning committee get together 
at the house where the meeting is to 
be held ard make sandwiches or pre- 
pare the last touches for the lunch 
(and then have afternoon tea then- 
selves!) 

The married couples movement is 4 
growing one on this continent, and 
each local church has its own special 
features, but this is the way it oper- 
ates in our church. This kind of an 
organization has nothing to de with 
creed or a denomination. It will fit 
into any type of local church. No elab- 
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orate or expensive equipment is re- 
quired—onee it is started, it has amaz- 
ing vitality and can quickly assume 
yesponsibility for its own life and 
growth—in fact it may become one of 
the most alive groups in the local 
church. It can play a vital part in 
helping the married veteran to readjust 
happily to civilian life. 

The creation of a young married 
couples group is one of the most prac- 
tical ways in which a local church can 
demonstrate to the veterans that the 
church cares about the problems which 
they face. A minister and his wife 
know very well the discouragement 
which can come from job-hunting, 
crowded busy quarters, disagreements 
with in-laws, worry over money, per- 
plexity about raising children under 
far from ideal surroundings. The 


church believes in marriage—in happy 
marriage—in a Christian home for 
boys and girls, and this is one way 
“faith” can be transformed into 
“works.” 

It is our conviction that the func- 
tion of the church is not only to wor- 
ship God and serve our fellow creatures 
but to help men and women in their 
daily lives, to encourage the growth of 
character and to provide opportunities 
for fun and friendship in a congenial 
group. If a veteran and his wife feel 
a warm, helpful fellowship in a church 
group, their habits of church attend- 
ance, their desire to do something for 
cthers, is likely to follow. 


The returned men and their wives | 


need the church—the church needs 


them.—The young married couples | 


group has so much to commend it in a 
time of such perplexity, disillusion- 
ment and heart-ache for so many men 
who were happy in the army, navy and 
air force, for so many wives who are 
finding peace-time living even harder 
than war-time strain. Why not do all 
you can to organize just such a club 
in your own local church? You will 
find deep satisfaction in giving it every 
support until it gets on its feet. Here 
is one practical, worthwhile thing you 
can do for the man who was in uni- 
form and for his wife by offering them 
fun, friends and fellowship in a church 
group. Here is one way to combat 
divorcee and build permanent homes, 
worthy places in which to train chil- 
dren, Here is one small method by which 
you can help build a better and hap- 
pier world for the men who lived to 
come back to your church and your 
community. Why not try it out in your 
locality in the near future? 
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The superiority of 


MAAS GENUINE CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


proclaimed without qualification in this un- 
solicited comment by Paul D. Peery, 
Coronado, California:* 


"The Maas Chimes... are the finest I have 
ever played and one of the finest in the country. 
I think their tuning is impeccable and their tonal 
quality unsurpassed. .. . The Maas Cathedral 
Chimes sound quite as well indoors as they do 
out. They are a beautiful instrument.” 





The superb tone, the smooth, responsive action 
and the perfect tuning of Maas Cathedral Chimes 
_make them a pleasure to play . . . a joy to all 
who hear. Maas Chimes, combining outside tower 
carillon with inside cathedral chimes, are priced 
from $950.00. For inside chimes only, prices 
begin at $518.00. . . . Maas quality is always the 
same .. . always the best. 











*Mr. Peery first played the Maas Chimes at dedication 
services for the Lowe Memorial Carillon, recently in- 
stalled in Balboa Park, San Diego, California, one of 
the largest Carillons on the West 
‘coast — a set of 32-note tubular 
cathedral chimes, made by MAAS. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


M A.A LITERATURE, SPECIFY 
bs TYPE OF ORGAN YOU 


? HAVE 
OLE 
MAAS ORGAN COMPANY 


ROOM 27, 3015 CASITAS AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Let the Common Man Rule the World 


by Robert R. Young * 


This address by Mr. Young was delivered at a meeting of the 


Overseas Press Club in New York on March 5. Its vigor and 

vision so definitely challenges the leadership of our nation and 

other countries that we felt that clergymen should have the 
opportunity to appraise it. 


top newsmen and women most of 

them back from overseas. There is 
only one thought which engrosses 
them— indeed all mankind—to halt the 
drift to new earth-shattering war. All 
signs indicate that America and Rus- 
sia are each resigned to this eventual- 
ity, although not one single convincing 
reason has yet been advanced why this 
should be so. Our diplomats of both 
parties are strolling arm in arm down 
the same lover’s lane, behind the 
hedges, where twice before they got 
the everlasting hell stung out of them. 

These age old patterns can only be 
shattered by the intervention of the 
common man. If there is any reason for 
my being here tonight it must be be- 
cause I have demonstrated the power 
of the common man, voiced through 
editorial pens, such as yours, to attain 
such things as competitive bidding for 
securities, and through train service, 
when all other appeals had failed. 
There must be some analogy between 
the fact that hogs had received better 
service for generations at Chicago than 
through travelers, and the fact that the 
common man has also been asked to 
sacrifice everything for war while his 
leaders refuse to concede anything for 
peace. 

Yes, I am quite ready to accept your 
invitation to meddle in international 
affairs. In fact I am going to go fur- 
ther and invite you and the men and 
women around the globe to join in a 
sort of popular international meddling 
society. The technique of disseminat- 
ing fact and opinion world wide with 
the speed of light is one art which, has 
kept pace with the technology of 
bombs. Truthfully wielded, the pen is 
still mightier than the sword. 

The common man who blazes like a 
comet across no pages in history has 
always thought straighter on war than 
the men who wear the epaulettes and 
strut through Council halls. Man has 
realized in all humility that it is his 
ingrained selfishness, as normal as his 
instinct of self-preservation, which has 


I LOOK out in front of me and see 


*Chairman, Board of Directors, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company. 


made law necessary if he is to live 
with his neighbor. 

Beyond national boundaries, however, 
there has been no progress. The only 
authority remains force, the only juris- 
diction—diplomacy with its trained and 
paid personnel to make things seem 
different from what they are. So skill- 
ful have these professionals become 
that any act can be justified and made 
to appear benevolent, each to his own 
people. 


International Lawlessness 


We were no less impelled to cry that 
we had been attacked throughout the 
centuries of our expansion — from 
Jamestown to Havana—than was bru- 
tal Hitler. If the area of lawlessness 
beyond national boundaries is no longer 
endurable, if old patterns are to go, we 
must stop kidding ourselves. 


An atomic treaty accomplishes noth- 
ing With armies facing each other in 
Europe, for the moment they clash the 
treaty expires. If there is no worth- 
while defense any more, as our Gen- 
eral Staff has informed us, then there 
can be no worthwhile armament. To 
store up atomic pills to checkmate a 
dictator, who may die tonight, is like 
preparing to dose the “flu” with arse- 
nic or to destroy a city to apprehend 
a murderer. 


How can we in good conscience call 
for the outlawing of the atomic wea- 
pon as a crime against humanity when 
in the name only of expediency we used 
it on residential cities without warn- 
ing? What an opportunity for future 
peace we threw away by not setting 
the first example in restraint! What a 
towering obstacle we put in the way 
of atomic control when we released its 
cataclysmic force into a moral vacuum. 

We have vast armies poised in a 
strategic vacuum; criminals, by our 
own law, if they advance, and suckers 
—for ever having fought to get there 
—if they withdraw. Our rivals can 
sardonically try our patience, on the 
chance that the burden and _ heart- 
break of continued occupation will in 
the end enable them to communize us 
peacefully. Checkmated in that, they 






can choose the time, the place and the 
weapons —the odds favoring the ag- 
gressor. Our only satisfaction will be 
that the losers will be hanged. 

Let us consider the possibilities that 
immediately face us! 

1. Traditional advantage-seeking dip- 
lomacy. 

2. World domination by either Amer- 
ica or Russia. 

3. The establishment of enforceable 
world law. 

The first offers a threat to, not a 
hope for, peace. It is, unhappily, the 
course America is pursuing; the one 
at which Britain has failed, dogged and 
resourceful though she is, buttressed 
as she has been by the most accomp- 
lished diplomats the world has ever 
seen. Under it the United Nations 
seems to have become no more effec- 
tive than a salon, and thus threatens 
to become the epitaph of civilization. 

Since man first flattered himself that 
he was civilized, each new war has 
created its new council and each new 
council its new war. Their chief pur- 
pose seems to have been to reduce the 
travel of the diplomats and facilitate 
their new alignments. Any real hope 
that UN would differ from its monoton- 
ous series of predecessors faded when 
we started making favored loans and 
exerting furtive pressures. 

The more we bribe and coerce, the 
more Russia will scheme and threaten. 
In the world of diplomacy, war is per- 
petual, armed conflict the diplomat’s 
vacation period. Here in this latest 
international no-man’s land the four 
freedoms are to bribe, to coerce, to 
veto and to withdraw. 

No, I can see no hope in the United 
Nations with its members concealing 
or announcing separate deals. Like the 
Atlantic Charter and San Francisco, 
these festivals are of sounding brass, 
a tinkling cymbal, to soothe the ears 
and cover up the next move—be it of 
tariff, embargo, loan or task force. 


World Domination Means War 


As for the second possibility—worl: 
domination by either America or Rus- 
sia, this means war. If this is to be 
our solution our chance to cash in on 
a huge investment in men and equip- 
ment is rapidly slipping through ou! 
fingers. I do not recommend it, for 
we cannot afford a third war to end 
war. 

Our fathers intended that we shoul’ 

(Turn to page 24 
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"wish they taught 
more public speaking | 
in the seminary...’ 













T’S ANOTHER CASE where the parishioner is finding 
fault with the priest who gave the sermon — whereas, 
actually, the trouble is faulty church acoustics. 

For it’s a fact that poor acoustics tax the best speaker — 
tax, too, even the most devout listener. 

The message may be lost without ever reaching the 
ears, let alone the hearts and minds of listeners. 

On the other hand—when the church is sound condi- 
tioned those who preach the word of God experience a 
new thrill and new success in preaching. Those who hear 
experience new ease of listening—receive the full impact 
of the sermon. 

Precisely because in no other place is sound condition- 





ing so important as it is in the church, you should consult 
your Acousti-Celotex distributor about sound condition- 
ing your church, school rooms or auditorium. 


He’s a Celotex-trained technician—a member of a group 
experienced in over 100,000 acoustical installations in 
churches and all other kinds of buildings. 

And he features Acousti-Celotex*— the drilled cane fibre 
tile used to sound condition more churches, offices, schools, 
banks, theaters and factories than any other acoustical 
material. 


A note to us will bring your Acousti-Celotex distribu- 
tor to your desk. His advice is yours absolutely without 
obligation. 


ACOUSTI- 


CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In C da: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 








PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Let the Common Man Rule 


(From page 22) 
lead Europe out of its wilderness if at 
all, by friendly influence and example, 
not by force; that we, not Sweden or 
Switzerland, should always be the 
green isle in a sea of trouble. In 
those two states, one democratic, the 
other socialistic, shut in and poor in 
resources—the standard of living has 
already surpassed ours; lands of milk 
and honey and cream and beef. They 
have proven that if one attends to the 
milking, and does not go out with dip- 
lomats, a fairy prince does come along. 

A moral regeneration—American led 
—sounds grandiloquent. But is that 
not the very role America has always 
professed, seldom adhered to? Why 
shouldn’t we insist upon transforming 
the United Nations from a labyrinth of 
out-dated diplomacy into a Court hav- 
ing the power to make decisions and 
enforce them? If Russia should re- 
fuse to go along with a Court strength- 
ened along these lines, then there is a 
reason and it behooves us to find out 
that reason and remove it. 

I can think of no bétter way of doing 
this than to propose specific amend- 
ments to the United Nations Charter: 

1. To accomplish general and uni- 
versal disarmament; 

2. To create a-court of world inspec- 
tion and enforcement to prevent rearm- 
ament—even by UN beyond the mini- 
mum needs of inspection and enforce- 
ment; and 

3. To deprive member states of the 
power or right to secede so long as UN 
jurisdiction, inspection, and enforce- 
ment, are clearly limited to the needs 
of national security. 

If we make these proposals in an 
atmosphere reminiscent of Fulton, Mis- 
souri, then Russia would rightly regard 
the amendments as the legalizing pro- 
cedure for a coalition against her. If 
on the other hand, we made it abund- 
antly clear that the amendments were 
being made in good faith and that we 
were sincerely anxious to lay a foun- 
dation for world security in which all 
nations would share, then if Russia 
withdrew the rest of the world could 
be governed accordingly. 

American leadership in strengthen- 
ing UN is more than an opportunity; 
it is an obligation—born out of our 
two invasions of Europe. 

Assumption of the hot seat of the 
British Empire; reliance upon atomic 
supremacy, balance of power, subsidies 
and intimidation, besides being costly 
hazards one day being weakest, or be- 
ing regarded so. 

This brings us back to the third and 
sole rational possibility; simply, the 
application of integrity and common 


sense. Law between nations can be 
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The Little Palace Beautiful 


With the Only Four Children in the World 


OYAL M. THOMPSON, minister 

of the First Methodist Church, 

Kewanee, Illinois, has many origi- 
nal ideas which have paid off in divi- 
dends to his church. None of these 
ideas has had more appeal than The 
Little Palace Beautiful Service which 
was used recently. 

The little house used is shown in the 
illustration. It is approximately six 
feet long and has a place in the center 
of the chancel. The lawn on which it 
rests may be landscaped with artificial 
grass and pebbled paths. It is import- 
ant that each room in the house face a 
different direction. The building of the 
little house can usually be assumed 
by one of the high school classes or, 
if the church has a wood-working shop, 
it may be done there. Mr. Thomp- 
son has, in presenting this program, 
asked the juniors in the church school 
to collect one thousand pennies to pay 
the cost of material. 

The musical setting for the program 
is made from children’s hymns, and 
lullabies. A very appropriate theme 
song is “I love a little cottage.” The 
names of the four children is carefully 
reserved until the hour of presentation. 
The names and sermon theme is not 
original with Mr. Thompson. He got 
the idea from a Tasmanian essayist 
years ago and has adapted it for his 
purpose. 

Here are the children. In the little 
sunless room of the north called Fancy, 
is the little child that never was. This 


is the child that never was born, the 
child of lonely men and women. Be- 
cause he has never been born he is a 
perfect child. He has a great work to 
do in the world. Perhaps he can cal! 
to the service the homeless children 
of the world. 

The little room in the west is Men- 
ory. Here lives the child that was. He 
was born into the world but his life 
was short. He, too, calls not for grief 
but service. This child can do a lot to 
make life sweet or bitter. 

The southern room is Experience. 
Here is the child that is. He is made 
up of imagination, ambition, and curi- 
osity. The crushing of these qualities 
can ruin his life. Help in directing them 
may build him into happiness. His life 
may really become of service to a con- 
fused world. 

The east room is called Hope. In it 
dwells the child that is to be. All of 
the ideals of parents and the commu- 
nity are found in this child. He is to b° 
all that they have not been. Here is 
the plea for children to live clean lives 
and to seek high ideals that they may 
measure up to the hope their parents 
have for them. 

The little place beautiful may be as 
elaborately furnished as one may wish 
to make it. It should have some dolls’ 
furniture, including a doll in each room. 
As every adult listening is a parent of 
one of these four children its appeal 
is almost universal. 





achieved just as it has within nations. 
We need give up no more sovereignty 
than I do when I stop my car for some- 
one to cross the road. 

The popular place to start is dis- 
armament but the vigilantes did not 


lay down their guns until law was first 
established. Law within nations evolv- 
ed slowly. It began with the simplest 
guarantees of property and persons. 
When it over-reached itself, the tribe 
rebelled. It follows, then, that I am 
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not advocating international law which 
might infringe upon property rights 
either as nations or individuals. When 
we yield to the law, domestically, we 
not only reserve but strengthen, our 
property rights, under the Constitution. 

That great principle of jurisprudence 
that a man shall be judged only by his 
peers, can be applied in principle to 
international problems of security. It 
has served throughout the centuries to 
give the accused, or threatened, a secur- 
ity if he is innocent, and a just pen- 
alty if he is guilty, wihch has proven 
unimpeachable. The detail of the 
method of selection of such a jury is 
only detail if each nation approaches 
it seeking justice, not advantage. 

If world opinion will make it crystal 
clear that next time the winners as 
well as the losers will be judged by 
such a pre-established neutral Court, 
non-packable and uncoercible, a further 
long step toward world security will 
have been taken. For even if some 
power-mad aggressor should resort to 
war to attain world conquest, he would 
know that the common man, even if 
only one were left, would carry out 
the court’s verdict. 

There is nothing in anything which 
I have said which advocates abandon- 
ing Britain, withdrawing prematurely 
from Europe, or appeasing Russia; 
nothing difficult or impos¢ible; nothing 
remotely approaching the agonies of 
war. All I am trying to say is STOP 
KIDDING OURSELVES. Peace like 
love, is not a unilateral arrangement. 
Neither can ever be attained by one 
who thinks enly of himself. 

Unless the common man seeks world 
empire and is prepared to move imme- 
diately, pay the price and run the risk, 
our only hope is for him through you 
newsmen in my audience, and around 
the world, to insist upon a complete 
reorientation of foreign policy toward 
influence and example instead of secret 
diplomacy and force. 


BUILD SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


WITH 


DIETZ: ATTENDANCE PINS 























The popular Dietz Attendance and ‘On Time’ 
Pins have proved themselves throughout the years. 
They particularly appeal because of their low 
cost. Quarterly pins, Nos. 21 to 24, $2.00 a 100. 
Yearly Pin, No. 25, with numeral, $1.00; without 
numeral, 60c. Extra numeral, 40c. Additional 
20% tax on yearly pin. Sample returnable set 
will be furnished for only $1.20. 


Write for free copy of complete Church 
and Sunday School Supply catalog 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, Inc. 
10 So. Wabash, Dept. 24, Chicago 3, III. 





Chyan muste lal mukes a 
wondeyfal difference WD Your huuh / 


New Hammond Organ—with 
greatly enriched tones—now 
even finer than before! 


YOUR CHURCH Music will gain new 
breadth and beauty from the Ham- 
mond Organ with its greatly enriched tones. 


Your services will be graced with a 
quality of music far surpassing that of 
any comparable instrument! 


Your organist will command thou- 
sands of true church tones that can be 
blended in hosts of ways to serve any 
musical purpose in your church. 

You'll have the only organ with 
Reverberation Control, an exclusive 
feature that brings majestic music of 
true cathedral quality to any church, 
regardless of size. 


You’ll have an organ that cannot 








get out of tune, in any kind of weather! 
You can forget the cost of tuning! 
And operating cost is so low it’s prac- 
tically negligible. 


Once you see and hear the Hammond 
Organ you will know why some 10,000 
churches, large and small, have bought 
this magnificent instrument. 


You will understand why, since its 
introduction, more churches have 
chosen Hammond Organs than all 
other comparable instruments combined! 
You'll realize what the Hammond 
Organ can mean to your church. 


For complete information about 
this modestly-priced organ that is in- 
stalled without requiring any struc- 
tural changes in your church, mail the 
coupon today. There is no obligation. 


HIAAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Company, 2973 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, including my dealer’s 
name, tested fund-raising plans, and a partial list of churches owning Hammond Organs. 
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SERMON STARTER: 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH 
THE STARS 


HERE is a strange and significant 

affinity between the mind of man 

and the stars in the sky. From 
earliest times, and in all parts of the 
world, men have watched, studied and 
adored these orbs of light. It is little 
wonder that our spiritual ances- 
tors believed that the stars were 
tiny holes in the floor of heaven—tiny 
holes through which glints of paradise 
fell athwart the skies, bringing silent, 
silvery kisses to the seas and soil and 
to the souls of men. 

Sometimes, tortured by pain or fear 
or frustration, men have considered 
the stars unfriendly. In these- dark 
moods and moments they have not 
paused to raise the question which the 
venerable sage wished to put to the 
Sphinx: Is the universe friendly to 
man? But, driven by some torture of 
mind or body, they have proclaimed 
the stars to be cold and pitiless. 


Nevertheless for most men and, per- 
haps for all men in their better moods 
and moments, these chaste candles 
burning in the dome of night have 
been friends. Men have seen in them 
signs and symbols of values and vis- 
ions which give life its beauty, signifi- 
cance and final reward. And so I say: 
let us make friends with the stars. 


A. Let us make friends with the 
stars because they are emblems of that 
power which gives victory to ethical 
righteousness. “The universe,” says 
Raymond John Baughan in Undiscov- 
eved Country, “is loaded with moral 
meaning that arrogance cannot outwit 
nor pride quite overcome.” The thought, 
finds classic expression in the Book of 
Judges: “The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.” 

B. Let us make friends with the stars 
because they are at once sources of 
light and beacons for guidance. Like 
the light of one small candle, all the 
darkness in the world cannot extin- 
guish them. Their white radiance 
brings glory to the night and what 
they are to the navigator they may be, 
symbolically, to every man on life’s ill- 
charted voyage. As the stars ‘indicate 
time and direction they also suggest 
those truths and ideals by which man’s 
daily choices and decisions must be 


‘silent strength. 


checked if he is to avoid moving in 
circles, aimless drifting, or flounder- 
ing upon the rocks. 

C. Let us make friends with the 
stars because, as in dim and distant 
years, they suggest the eloquence of 
The stars make no 
noise. The “music of the spheres” of 
which the poet sings cannot be re- 
corded on a wax disc to be played 
from a juke box. “There is no speech 
nor language * * * their voice is not 
heard,” (Psalm 19). Nevertheless, in 
ways of unwavering wonder they tell 
the story of invincible strength and of 
gifts and graces too profound for the 
speech of man. 


D. Let us make friends with the 
stars because they are symbols of eon- 
stancy—the constancy of faithful 
friendship. Consider, for example, 
those two sons of genius, Shelley and 
Keats. In the year 1820 Shelley—he 
with feet of clay and the brow of an 
angel—wrote from his home in Pisa 
asking Keats, the purest of the poets, 
who was suffering from an incurable 
disease, to leave England and come 
and join him under the warm Italian 
skies. The world is familiar with the 
sequel. In less than a year and a half 
the bodies of both of these young Eng- 
lishmen were to sleep almost side by 
side in a foreign cemetery. But, mean- 
while, they were both to write some- 
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thing deathless—each finding his sym- 
bol and inspiration in a star. (See Shel- 
ley’s poem, “Sweet star, which gleam- 
ing o’er the darksome scene * * *” 
and Keats’ “Bright star, would I were 
as steadfast as thou art! * * *’) 

E. Let us make friends with the 
stars because they are symbols of 
courage. The man whose mind has 
learned to walk along the shining path- 
ways of the stars will walk unafraid 
among the shadows of the earth. On 
the western slopes of the Alleghenies 
is a stone marking the final resting 
place of two ideal companions—he the 
dreamer of dreams and she the sharer 
of those dreams, and their inspiration 
also. The inscription on that stone 
which they composed in life reads thus: 
“We have loved the stars too fondly to 
be fearful of the night.” 

Conclusion: The stars, so fixed, so 
constant, so dependable, must have one 
final characteristic: they must be dy- 
namic. As for the Magi, so for us, they 
must finally become pilgrim stars lead- 
ing us to God. 


QUOTABLE PROSE 
THE PRESENT AGE 


If I were called upon to epitomize 
our present age in a picture, I should 
represent a procession of men and 
women (but mostly men) of all ages 
(but mostly middle-aged) clad in the 
drab and angular uniform of “busi- 
ness” striding with countenances de- 
void of expression, or expressive only 
of an earnest futility, to catch a hypoc- 
thetical 9:10 train. Each would carry 
a daily paper (that symbol of liberty 
and enlightenment), and * * * as soon 
as the station had been gained, and 
the eyes of each had been liberated 
from the function of preserving their 
owner from the perils of the highway, 
those eyes would be glued, each pail, 
to its several journals, and the expres 
sion would petrify into deeper earnest 
ness and yet’ more profound futility. 
These enviable supermen victims of 
our modern Juggernaut would be rep- 
resentative of their brothers who fol- 
low other paths: they would sum uP 
the crowds, less dreary because !es: 
uniform in dress and demeanor, whic! 
converge upon the gates of thousands 
of factories and mills in the morning, 
to diverge issuing from those gates 

(Turn to page 28) 
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exacting musical requirements 


The New BALDWIN 
Klectromic ORGAN 


The majestic voice of the Baldwin Organ 
satisfies the most critical ear—the digni- 
fied lines of the console charm the eye. 
And the price of this superb instrument is 
within reach of your church or chapel. 


Write for the Baldwin Organ brochure. 











BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Makers of BALDWIN, HOWARD, HAMILTON and ACROSONIC PIANOS 
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The right films... 





the right 
projector ... 


broaden your influence 


WEALTH OF SOUND FILMS is 

available to you . . . covering 
a wide range of subject matter for 
use in all church departments. Emi- 
nent churchmen have helped pro- 
duce and edit these films . . . have 
approved their authenticity and 
teaching value. 

The highest quality projector is 
necessary for maximum effective- 
ness of film presentations. The 
RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector 
reproduces sound films with such 
realism that the audience is, in 
effect, walking and talking with 
the film characters. Pictures are 
brilliantly clear and steady. The 
sound quality is superb. Operation 
is simple and dependable. 

Let us send you complete infor- 
mation on RCA’s Motion Picture 
Equipment for Churches. Write: 
Dept. 99-D, 16mm Motion Picture 
Equipment Section, RCA, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


46mm MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


SHOINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, HJ. 
dn Coneda: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal! 
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Productive Pastures 
(From page 26) 

when evening “draws her gradual 
dusky veil,” or those same crowds 
queued before the portals of picture- 
houses or sweating and roaring in the 
stands of football grounds of a Sat- 
urday, “rocking their bodies to and 
fro in accord with their emotions,” as 
Thucydides says of the spectators who 
lined the shore throughout that tragic 
hour at Syracuse. 

My picture would be animated and 
informed by a contrast, though I could 
not express the contrast visibly, a con- 
trast not only between what man is 
and what he might be, but also a con- 
trast between what I represented and 
its corollary. In my mind’s eye would 
see thousands of homes guarded by 
women, their lives passed in an agony 
ef inhuman but uncomplaining mon- 
otony; thousands of hearts vexed by a 
wistful inarticulate sense of divorce 
from the life man was meant to lead— 
dreaming of hills over which cloud- 
shadows wander, of the scent of up- 
turned soil, and of the wise tranquility 
of days spent among beasts and grow- 
ing things of the fields; thousands of 
little children whose eyes, yet bright 
from eternity, look wonderingly up 
from their gutters, like caged larks 
perplexed upon their exile from the 
sky. All this I should perforce omit, 
for my symbol would be a picture and 
not a picture-gallery. And beneath my 
picture I should write the words: 
How with this rage shall beauty hold 

a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a 
flower? 


—Neville Watts in The Vision 
Splendid; Sheed and Ward. 


SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE 


Every moment of this strange and 
lovely life, from the mirage of birth 
to the mist of dusk, is a miracle. Some- 
where always a rose is lifting its pet- 
als to the dawn, somewhere, always, 2 
blossom is fading in the dark. The 
incense that rises with the sun, and the 
fragrance that dies in the dusk, are 
all gathered sooner or later into the 
solitary atmosphere that is God’s. 
Faintly, elusively, that atmosphere 
lingers over all of us.—Beverly Nichols. 


THE ABSOLUTE GOOD 


The absolute good is the cause and 
source of all beauty, just as the sun 
is the source of all day-light, and it 
cannot therefore be spoken or written; 
yet we speak and write of it, in order 
to start and escort ourselves on the 
way, and arouse our minds to the 
vision: like as when one showeth a pil- 
grim on his way to some shrine that he 
would visit: for the teaching is only 


of whither and how to go, the vision 
itself is the work of him who hath 
willed to see.—Plotinus (paraphrased 
ky Robert Bridges.) 


THE SAINTS 


The French author Maurice Barres 
was once asked, “What is the good of 
the saints?” He replied, “They de- 
light the soul!” 


POETIC WINDOWS 


POETRY 
To what great height does poetry rise? 
To what great deeds does she aspire? 
What purpose or intent, what prize 
Is hers for that perpetual fire? 


That fire that sets the soul aflame, 

How came it there, and where the path 

That leads to beauty and to fame? 

What charm is it that stills man’s 
wrath, 


That lulls the restless child to sleep, 
That comforts age, inspiring youth, 
Consoling hearts that ever weep, 
And leads undauntedly to truth? 


The poet’s word in magic song 
Aspires to heights beyond the sky; 
Its home is where the suns belong, 
And where not even bird dare fly— 


An everlasting shrine to stand 
Against all ravages of time. 
No hate, no wars, no careless hand, 
Can desecrate immortal rhyme. 
—Miidred Kuebler in Soliloquy 
at Midnight; Exposition Press. 


MEMORIES 


Across the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad just back from play 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 

I wonder if he hopes to see 
The man I might have been. 


—Thomas S. Jones. 


HOW TO DIE 


Let me die, working, 
Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks 


undone! 

Clean to its end, swift may my race 
be run. 

No laggard steps, no faltering, no 
shirking; 


Let me die working! 


Let me die, thinking. 

Let me fare forth still with an open 
mind, 

Fresh secrets to unfold, new truths to 
find, 

My soul undimmed, alert, no question 
blinking; 

Let me die thinking! 


Let me die, laughing, 
No sighing o’er past sins; they aré 
forgiven. 
Spilling on this earth are all the joys 
of heaven; 
Let me die laughing! 
—S. Hall Young. 


TO AN ATHEIST 
¢ 


How can you look at the sky full of 
stars 
And say that there is no God? 
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How would the flowers know it was 
spring ; 
Except for a smile from God? 


How can you gaze at a sleeping child 

And not feel the angels near? 

Do you thrill to the song of a happy 
lark? 

It is God that you really hear. 


He is all that was and all that shall 
be *** 
He’s the beginning and the end * * * 


If the heart He gave you can’t under- | 


stand 
I'm sorry for you, my friend. 
—Nick Kenney. 


THREE PLEAS 


Stand by me, Death, lest these dark 
days 

Should hurt me more than I may know; 

I beg that if the wound grows sharp 

You take me when I ask to go. 


Step closer, Love, and dry your eyes, | 
What’s marred you’ll never mend by | 


tears; 
Let’s finish where the tale began 
And kiss away the ruined years. 


A moment, Faith, before you leave, 
There’s one last favor I would ask; 


Put to some use your handsome hand | 


And show me the face behind your 
mask. 


—Henry Treece in 
Collected Poems; Knopf. 


THE WISDOM OF AGE 


Sophocles, Plato, Socrates, 
Gentlemen, 
Pythogoras, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Homer—yea 
Clement, Augustin, Origen, 
Burnt brightlier toward their setting 
day. 
Gentlemen. 
—Thomas Hardy. 


MAN’S MISSION 


For man on earth was never an acci- 
dent; 

He has that in him which no science 
weighs— 

Faith’s airy fire that makes him in- 
strument 

Of purest purpose, 
days. 

—C. W. Brodribb in Poems; 
Maemillan Company. 
VISION 

We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth, 

Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself with our mirth; 

And o’erthrow them with our prophe- 
sying 

To the old of the new world’s worth; 

For each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or cne that is coming to birth. 

—O‘Shaughnessy. 
MISALLIANCE 


I am troubled tonight with a curious 


how so dark his 


pain; 
It is not of the flesh, it is not of the 
_ brain, 
Nor yet of a heart that is breaking; 
Put down still deeper, and out of 
sight— 
In the place where the soul and the 
_ body unite— 
There lies the seat, of the aching. 
(Turn to next page) 


























INDEPENDENCE AT 65 





PLAN NOW FOR 
A HAPPY FUTURE 


Do the things you’ve 
always wanted to do 


MONEY TO PAY BILLS 


When we reach the sunset years of life, most of us would like to know 
that there’ll be an additional regular income to the usual pension or 
retirement allowance. Every man hopes to be able to reap the full enjoy- 
ment of life and to provide for his family the little “extras” which make 
life worthwhile. He knows, too, the need for protection to his family in 
event of his death. 


A DUAL BENEFIT 


Protection and Income 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union policies provide the perfect answer to 
the problem of a life income and protection to the family. Let us tell 
you how you can face the future with confidence. Write today. 








DO YOU WANT... 
@ to be independent at 65? 


The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 


100-B West Franklin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my 
part, tell me how I can () Protect My 
Family, ( Build a Retirement Fund, 
(] Guarantee College Education for My 
Children, Ages: 
[| Pay for Sickness or Accident. 


@ to continue your care for 
your family in case of 
death? 


@ to build an _ educational 
fund for your children? 


@ money to pay bills when ST a ee: 
; 9 
you are disabled? aa Sr 
TO THOSE 
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PROFESSIONALLY 
ENGAGED IN RELIGIOUS 
WORK. 
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THE DISCRIMINATING BUYER 


E22) For 


Projecting 
or Filming 
Your Best Buy 


Available once more is the DeVry Model RS-ND30 
portable 16mm. sound-on-film projector, the dual 
case unit that sets new standards for ease of opera- 
tion, quality of performance, and dependability, in 
the 16mm. field. Your new DeVry is a 3-Purpose 
unit that (1) safely projects both sound and silent 
films; (2) shows both black and white and color 
without extra equipment; (3) affords you portable 
P. A. facilities through its separately ho 30 watt 
amplifier and 12-inch permanent magnet speaker. 


Rely on DeVry for the 
Finest and the Newest 
Projected Teaching Aids 


You'll find the easy-to-use DeVry Motion Picture 
Camera ideal for shooting your personal or school 
movies. 

Holds full 100 feet of black-and-white or color film. 
Three speeds; sound, silent and slow motion. Finest 
Coated F:2.5 lens, beautiful die cast aluminum 
housing. 





















RENT or BUY YOUR 
l6mm. FILMS from 


DeVRY 
Coupon below brings 
you complete litera- 
ture on DeVry Pro- 
jected Teaching Aids 
Equipment; also new 
free 136-page catalog 
listing more than 
1000 16mm. sound 
and silent classroom, 
religious and enter- 
tainment films, 


aa, NOW! «= 
(oP For These 
FREE Catalogs 


DE VRY CORPORATION 


{itt Armitase Avenue 
Chicago (4, tll., Dept. CM-D4 


Send me without obligation: 
C) Equipment Catalog () Film Catalog 
Name 

Address 
City State 














SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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Productive Pastures 
(From page 29) 
Ah! this is the strife that is wearing 
me— 

The strife ’twixt a soul that would be 
free 

And a body that will not let her. 

And I say to my soul, “Be calm, and 
wait; 

For I tell you truly that soon or late 

Ye surely shall drop each fetter.” 


And I say to the body, “Be kind, I 
pray, 

For the soul is not of thy mortal clay, 

But is formed in spirit fashion.” 

And still through the hours of the 
solemn night 

I can hear my sad soul’s plea for flight, 

And my body’s reply of passion. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


MY PRAYER 


Oh! that my tongue might so possess 
The accent of His gentleness, 
That every word I breathe should bless. 


To those who mourn, a word of cheer; 
A word of hope to those that fear: 
And love to all men, far and near. 


That so it might be.said of me— 
“Surely thy speech betrayeth thee, 
As friend of Christ of Galilee.” 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 


For the Boy or Girl Scout troop li- 
brary, for leaders of boys and girls, 
as well as for refreshing illustrations 
for the preacher, I recommend Wan- 
dering With Nomad, by Norman 
(Nomad) Ellison, distinguished and 
beloved nature story broadcaster of the 
B.B.C. The illustrations by C. F. 
Tunnnecliffe are grand (The Univer- 
sity of London Press, 6/—) * * * The 
Twelfth Disciple, by Mary Koues 
Sachs, is a beautiful and searching 
play which gives us a new concept of 
Judas. There is a background of meti- 
culous research into the lives of Jesus 
and the Apostles. The play might be 
staged by a church group and it of- 
fers splendid possibilities for pulpit 
review (Exposition Press, $2.50).* * * 
Rabbits, by Alex. J. Philpi, is a novel 
of realism telling the story of an inter- 
planetary invasion of the earth by 
airships of monstrous size and carry- 
ing Big People of monstrous size also. 
There is seme humor but, for the most 
part, it is a story of unrclieved horror. 
The thriller-lover will adore it and if 
it is filmed it will out-Frankenstein 
Frankenstein himself (Mariner Press, 
Gravesend, England, 8/6). *** George 
Santayana once observed that all men 
are Greek in the best sense in so far 
as they are rational and live and think 
on the human scale—a statement of 
which I was reminded while I was 
reading Zito Hellas, by C. E. Robin- 
son. This is a book of immediate and 


permanent interest and written in such 
lucid style and with such interesting 


insights that one is carried on and on 
as by a good novel. In a time in which 
the future of Greece is unpredictable 
this story of her ancient past and of 
her golden achievements is very timely 
(Chapman & Hall, London, 12/6).* ** 
For pastoral visitation, especially in 
ministering to the sick, the lonely or 
the bereaved, I know of nothing quite 
se good as Comfort Ye My People, by 
Russell Dicks (Macmillan, $1.50).* ** 
The Bathe, by Marie C. Stopes, is a 
poem of ecstatic beauty giving us, at 
ence, a sensitive picture and a splen- 
did example of the precise use of 
words (Alexander Moring, Ltd., Lon- 
don).** * Two Romantics, by Vernon 
Loggins, is a historical novel which 
tells the strange and inspiring story of 
two friends—Elizabeth Hey, sculptor, 
and Dr. Edward Montgomery, physi- 
cian and philosopher—and of their 
ideal life together. Faith and forti- 
tude, love and loyalty, ecstasy and pain 
-—all are magnificently present in these 
creative lives. No less amusing than 
amazing, it is a grand book (Odyssey 
Press, $3.50).* * * Kilvert’s Diary, 
edited by William Plomer, is a literary 
discovery of unusual interest and 
value. Kilvert, a young Victorian 
clergyman, left behind him twenty-two 
notebooks in diary form. This book 
gives us an intimate picture of Eng- 
lish life between 1870-79. Kilvert is 
very human, very humane, very dis- 
cerning and very appreciative of 
beauty wherever it may be found 
(Macmillan, $3).*** The Body Is 
Faithful, by Alis De Sola, is a charm- 
ing piece of writing. There are four- 
teen stories. They are splendidly illus- 
trative of human life in sunshine and 
shadow and there are many insights 
the preacher will covet (E. P. Dutton, 
$2.75). * * * The most complete and 
most thoughtfully arranged anthology 
of the year—as I see it—is Elizabeth 
Selden’s The Book of Friendship. From 
all ages and races the choicest gems 
have been gathered and the introduc- 
tory essays are, of themselves, well 
worth the price of the book (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, $3). * * * Mainly 
on the Air, a new volume of essays 
by Max Beerbohm, is something to 
become enthusiastic about. The twelve 
essays are of unequal merit but Beer- 
bchm always writes with charm, great 
charm, and this book offers many 
splendid illustrations as well as a deep 
fountain of inspiration (Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2). * * * The Mind and Heart 
of Love, by the Master of Campion 
Hall, Oxford, M. C. D’Arcy, is a study 
of love in its threefold aspects—Eros, 
Philia and Agape—and shows plainly 
the workmanship of a great scholar. 


(Turn to page 33) 
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Ready, willing and able... 


AND PROMPT 
DELIVERY, TOO! 


raph brand duplicators 




















MODEL 90—turns out those clear, readable copies MODEL 91—put it to solving those poper work 
—in color or in black-and-white—quickly, effi- problems—get quality results economically. Free 
ciently and at low cost. Popular price. instruction if needed. Medium price. 


Easier Stencil Preparation — 
Better Duplicated Copies 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. CM-447 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 


Place my order for Mimeograph 


The new high-visibility cushion sheet for use with brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me. 


Mimeotype (blue) stencil sheets is a major improve- 
ment in stencil duplicating. 


Have a salesman call. 


. a selene ‘ z Send me more information on Model 
High visibility— easier on the eyes when typing sten- 


cil and proofreading. Easier, quicker corrections. 


High copy quality, sharp letter outlines, blacker 
reproduction. 


Ask your distributor for details. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


<> The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


wa 


| ee Os ee -  : SO Ge OO, Os Oe CO 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
































































































HOW TO 
COMBINE 


® Beauty 


AND 


Protection 


FOR YOUR 


CHURCH 





Anchor Weld Fences and Gates 
are the answer. Their grooved, 
square pickets and rails are 
worked into beautiful, architec- 
turally correct designs. Pickets 
and supporting rails are of the 
same size, electrically welded 
under pressure for maximum 
strength, thus eliminating the 
need for ugly cross-bracing. 
You'll find these Fences and 
Gates providing a reverent, dig- 
nified setting and lasting protec- 
tion for Churches, Cemeteries, 
Rectories, Schools, Colleges, 
Convents and other institutions. 


To put a stop to vicious 
vandalism, guard your boundary 
lines with tough, durable 
Anchor Chain Link Fence. It is 
made in heights from 31% to 10 
feet with Deep-Driven Anchors to 
hold the fence erect and in line, 
in any soil or weather. 


Send for our free catalogs 
No. 111 for Anchor Weld Iron 
Fence; No. 110 for Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. Then let us send a 
trained Anchor Fence Engineer 
to discuss your particular re- 
quirements and help you work 
out final plans. Address: ANCHOR 
Post Fence Drv., Anchor Post 
Products, Inc., 6642 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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Honoring All Mothers 


A Candlelighting Service 


by Josephine Mathers Cooh* 


(A picture of the Virgin Mary on 
the altar with a three-branched can- 
delabrum on either side provides the 
setting. The words of the theme hymn 
“Mother” is sung to the tune of Amer- 
ica. The program provides for six 
speakers. These may light the can- 
dles or two additional persons, one for 
each side of the altar may be selected 
for this. The entire group joins in the 
singing.) 

First Candle Is Lighted 

First Speaker: We light a candle 
for Mary, the mother of Jesus. She 
gave to the world the greatest child 
that has ever lived. It was he who 
taught us to love one another, no mat- 
ter what the nationality or color. Jesus 
was perfect in his love for his mother, 
as he was perfect in all else. We honor 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, as the out- 
standing mother of all ages. 


Second Candle Is Lighted 


Second Speaker: Let us remember 
the pioneer mothers who came from 
far-off countries to America. They en- 
dured untold physical hardships in or- 
der to pass on to us a great heritage. 
They were ambitious for their chil- 
dren, they helped plan for churches 
and schools. Thankful for their bless- 
ings in a free land, they expressed 
their gratitude to God in worship. We 
reverence them. 


“Mother.” Tune, “America.” 


Mother, that precious name, 
Forever more the same 
Earth’s sweetest word; 

The ages past have flown, 
No sound was ever known 
Like that dear name alone 
Or ever heard. 


Third Candle Is Lighted 


Third Speaker: We would remember 
the missionaries who are mothers in 
foreign lands. They left their comfort- 
able homes to carry the good news of 
Christ’s love to India, China, Africa 
and the “uttermost parts of the earth.” 
“How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace and 
bring glad tidings of good things.” We 
are thankful for these brave women. 


Hymn: 


Hymn: Stanza 2. 


From childhood’s earliest day, 
She guarded all our way 

With tenderest care. 

She shared our every woe, 
Each cherished hope did know, 
Heard every whisper low 

Of childish prayer. 


Fourth Candle Is Lighted 


Fourth Speaker: We would not for- 





*Member, Worker’s Conference, First Methodist 
Church, Rock Island, Illinois. 
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get the mothers of the war-torn lands. 
Some, their husbands and homes gone; 
many, their little children starving and 
dying for want of food. There is grief 
and sorrow for all these mothers. Let 
us contribute to their needs and remem- 
ber them in our prayers. 


Fifth Candle Is Lighted 


Fifth Speaker: We would remember 
the lonely mothers of America, whose 
sons and daughters are in the service 
of our country. Many are on foreign 
soil. Not all the heroes are on the 
battlefield. These mothers on the home 
front are showing great courage also 
and need our sympathy and under- 
standing and love. We honor them. 


Hymn: Stanza 3. 


Oh what a debt we owe! 

Our grateful love we’ll show 
While now we may; 

More tender yet to be 
Thoughtfully and eagerly 
Her slightest need to see 
Each passing day. 


Sixth Candle Is Lighted 


Sixth Speaker: We light our last 
candle for you, our own dear mothers. 
Your tenderest care watches over us 
each day. When ill, our fevered brows 
you stroke. Our faults and failings 
you forgive. Our slightest want you 
strive to meet. For all the thousand 
and one things you do, we say, “Thank 
you.” 


Hymn: Stanza 4. 


Our Mother’s God, to Thee 
In deep humility, 

We lift our prayer. 

Keep those we love the best 
Thru every trail and test, 
And may they ever rest 
Safe in Thy care. 
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Productive Pastures 
(From page 30) 
One is apt to have the feeling that Dr. 
p’Arcy’s distinctions are a bit too 
clearly drawn; that there is a closer 
and more constant relationshin be- 


tween romance and religion but, be 
that as it may, this is an essential book 
for any clergyman (Henry Holt and 
Company, $3.50). * * * Scott Graham 
Williamson’s new and first novel, The 
Fiesta at Anderson’s House, is some- 
times raw, sometimes hysterical, often 
dramatic, but always revealing. The 
picture of a Puerto Rico house party 
in the midst of a hurricane will never 
be forgotten (Henry Holt Company, 
$2.75). * * * With Hands Uplifted, by 
Joseph L. Knutson, is a volume of 
twelve winsome, very biblical, and very 
lucid sermons by the young but already 
distinguished minister of Ames, Iowa. 
This volume represents the voice of a 
fine parish ministry (Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, $2). * * * In addition 
to the author’s descriptive ability, 
what makes The Left Hand Is the 
Dreamer, by Nancy Wilson Ross, so 
fine and penetrating a novel is the fact 
that Fredericka, the central character, 
has her counterpart in every street in 
America. I could introduce you to sev- 
veral Frederickas within almost any 
half hour. (William Sloane Associates, 
$3.50). 

In conclusion I wish to call particu- 
lar attention to two new books: books 
that open windows, suggest springtime, 
lift and enchant the heart, and add 
fuel and open draughts for sermonic 
fires. The first is The Vision Splendid, 
by Neville Watts (Sheed & Ward, $2). 
This is the book for an age which is 
increasingly conditioned and menaced 
by applied science—an age of human 
robots who know how to manipulate 
gadgets and discuss markets but who 
have, in many cases, no more appreci- 
ation for poetic and spiritual values 
than has a cow. This is a golden book, 
indeed. The second is a book of po- 
etry—poetry of shining words and 
silken sentences, starry ideals and 
fragrant faith—by one of the most 
gifted women of our day. It is a book 
to love and treasure and, if you are 
a preacher, to ponder and quote from 
again and again. It is Soliloquy at 
Midnight, by Mildred Kuebler. (Expo- 
sition Press, $2.) 
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And God said unto Jacob, Arise, go 
up to Bethel and dwell there. * * * 
Then Jacob said unto his household, 
and all that were with him, Put away 
the strange gods that are among you 
* * * and let us arise and go up to 
Pethel.—Genesis 35:1, 2. 


WENTY years had rolled by since 

Jacob’s memorable night and morn- 

ing at Bethel. What happaned there 
is one of the familiarities of Scripture. 
There he had a vision of angels. The 
radiance of the unseen world filled his 
dreams. Prospects of far-reaching 
achievements which would bless the fu- 
ture visited him while he slept. Awak- 
ening at dawn, still under the spell of 
his mystic experience, Jacob made a 
solemn vow to God. That was twenty 
years and more ago. Then he was a 
youth leaving his father’s house for a 
dubious future. Now he was middle- 
aged, the head of a family, enjoying 
an assured place in society, wealthy 
and influential. While his life had not 
been exempt from worry and disap- 
pointment and sorrow, yet he had 
walked more in sunshine than in sha- 
dow. He had matched his wits against 
shrewd men and proved himself their 
master. After fourteen years of pa- 
tient devotion, he had made the woman 
he loved his wife. According to the 
standards of his age, Jacob was pros- 
perous and happy, a favored child of 
fortune. Yes, twenty years. had 
worked their changes. The most casual 
observer could discern that he had 
passed beyond the region of youth. His 
form was stouter and softer, his hair 
grayer and thinner, his resources 
greater and still increasing—and his 
ideals and hopes?—in this respect, too, 
he was very different. Bethel was a 
fading memory now. The vision and 
the vow alike were dim through the 
mists of time. His pledge to God, made 
that eager dawn in the afterglow of 
his wondrous dream, had ceased to be 
his guiding star. Strange gods had 
crept into his life. If, in a retrospec- 
tive mood, he thought of Bethel at all, 
his heart must have ached with the 
poet’s remorseful confession— 
“Alas! ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


And one day, when his heart was 
tender, or was it one night, as he was 
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The Persistence of a Youthful Ideal 


A Sermon to the Middle-Aged 
by Robert 8. Whyte” 











Robert B. Whyte 








sitting alone under the still heavens 
with their myriad stars, he heard the 
voice of God speaking imperiously in 
his soul, “Arise, go up to Bethel, and 
dwell there.” 

That was much more than merely a 
command to go from one place to an- 
other. It was a thrilling exhortation 
to go from one ideal to another. It was 
the divine summons to abandon the 
ideals of middle-age for the ideals of 
youth. “Arise, go up to Bethel.” Up, 
for the Bethels of youth are ever on 
the heights; up from the low levels of 
mid-life with their sheltering com- 
promises and their comfortable mate- 
rialism and their misty views; up to 
the wind-swept, star-crowned dreams 
of youth. “Go back to Bethel”—back 
to the noble impulsiveness of earlier 
years, back to youth’s unclouded faith 
in the invisible, back to the hot uncon- 
querable enthusiasm of the twenties, 
back to the golden age of dream and 
desire, when heaven was real and very 
near, and God his chosen guard and 
guide. “And God said unto Jacob, 
Arise, go back to Bethel and dwell 
there.” And Jacob understood. His 
feet had traveled far from Bethel’s 
stony hills, and his heart, too, was far- 
wandered from the vision and resolves 
of Bethel. But now he would return. 
“Then Jacob said unto his household, 
Put away the strange gods that are 
among you, and let us go to Bethel, 
and there will I make an altar unto 
God who met me there, and went with 
me upon my way.” Let the spectacle 
grip the imagination of the middle-aged 
—a man in the autumn of his life dar- 
ing to go back to keep faith with the 








dreams and ideals he cherished in the 
springtime of his years. 
or 

The first requirement in the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth is the return of the middle-aged 
to the Bethels of their youth. Time 
out of mind we have heard that the 
destiny of the world is in the keeping 
of youth. It has long been the fash- 
ion, and still is, to tell those on the 
threshold of manhood that they alone 
ean save the world. An undergradu- 
ate, discussing the sermons he had 
heard at the university, said that most 
of them informed the students that 
the world was in a well-nigh hope- 
less condition. and that the younger 
generation must set it right. One will 
agree that in the spirit of youth lies 
the salvation of the world. But so 
many seem to think that it is the young 
in years who are to redeem the world 
from its bondage to false gods. Now 
what nonsense that is! Youth is not 
in the seats of the mighty. Youth is 
not at the helm of world affairs just 
now. It is the middle-aged who occupy 
the commanding positions in politics. 
The Constitution of the United States 
stipulates that the young in years shall 
not sit in the Senate Chamber. Youth 
does not shape the policy of big busi- 
ness. It is the middle-aged who do 
that. The younger generation cannot 
give effective expression to their ideal- 
ism. The young may dream their 
dreams, but they are powerless to 
translate them into action in business 
or state-craft or ecclesiasticism. Youth 
may build its castles in the air, but 
it is impotent to make them realities of 
earth. The hope of the future is vest- 
ed in a generation of the middle-aged 
who will “go back to Bethel,” resolved 
to cherish the dreams of their youth. 
The spirit of youth must live in those 
who have crossed its borders, if the 
kingdom of God is to come. 

Happily, it is not years alone that 
make youth or age. There are people 
in their twenties who are old, and peo- 
ple in their seventies who are young. 
The oldest in years may be the young- 
est in spirit. Medical experts tell us 
that a man is just as old as his ar- 
teries. Alcohol and nicotine make 
many a man old in body before his 
time. There is pathos about the old 
(Turn to page 36) 
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activities for the entire month. This wall 
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The Persistence of a Youthful Ideal 


(From page 34) 


, young man—the man whose nerves and 


muscles and physical organs are three 
score years and ten when they ought 
to be still in their teens. On their 
faces are the marks of waste and the 
cynicism of age. The lines of Kip- 
ling come to mind— 
“We have done with Hope and Honor, 
we are lost to Love and Truth, 
We are dropping down the ladder 
rung by rung, 
And the measure of our torment is the 
measure of our youth, 

God help us! for we knew the worst 

teo young.” 

But a man’s age is not marked by 
his body alone. It is his mind that 
truly registers the years. The young 
mind—the mind that holds hope and 
honor, that can sigh deep and laugh 
free, that believes in truth and stands 
for ideals, and that in the face of to- 
day’s defeat reaches out to snatch to- 
morrow’s victory—that mind is not old, 
never gets old, but is a fountain of liv- 
ing water springing up into everlast- 
ing life. The pessimist is always old. 
The cynic has only a past. But for 
the mind that believes, for the heart 
that loves, for the eye that shines with 
hope in kindling light, every occasion 
becomes a Bethel, a place of vision and 
a challenge to ccnquest. 

Years need not rob you of the spirit 
of youth. Rather they may furnish you 
with the experience and authority 
necessary to make the dreams of youth 
I summon you to that great 
Would that I might be a 
prophet indeed, one who speaks on be- 
half of another, one who utters the 
message of God, and sound in your 


souls the challenge and call, “Arise, go 
| up to Bethel,’ away from the lowlands 
| of age to the highlands of youth where 
| the vision is wide and the prospect 
| fair. 
| your dreams. 


“Go back to Bethel.” Remember 
Let the recollection of 
them scatter the clouds of disillusion- 


| ment instead of permitting the disillu- 
| sionment of the years to becloud your 


youthful vision. Put away the false 
gods that have supplanted the God of 
your youth, and in the midtime of your 
days, build an eltar to God on which 


the flames of your earlier enthusiasm 
| shall once more brightly burn, and 
| from which the incense of your lost 


ideals shall once more ascend to 


heaven. 
II 

And what does it mean to “go back 
to Bethel” and build an altar at me- 
mory’s shrine of youthful idealism? It 
means, for one thing, to awaken that 
divine discontent, which is one of the 
marks of the youthful spirit. Youth 
is ever dissatisfied with the past, its 


ugly record of blundering and injus- 

tice; and youth is keenly aware of the 

ill that round us lies, and impatient 

and intolerant of its continuance. But 

how soon the discontent dies, and we 
grow indifferent. With the disenchant- 
ment of the years comes a resigned ac- 
quiesence with conditions as they exist. 

As we approach middle-age, we learn 

to make the devil’s distinction betweer, 

the absolute best and the possible best 

We make a cynical compromise like Ja- 

cob, acting on that vitiating principle of 

worldly wisdom “while in Rome do as 
the Romans do.” Like Jacob we settle 
down in,an ignoble contentment with 
the strange gods of materialism and 
conscienceless competition that have 

invaded our lives. Bethel becomes a 

pretty sentiment vaguely remembered. 

If we recall it, it is only to dismiss 

it as the impossible utopia of our inex- 

perience. 

The Lamp of our Youth will be utterly 
out: but we shall subsist on the 
smell of it, 

And whatever we do, we shall fold our 
hands and suck our gums and 
think well of it, 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with 
our work, and that is the perfect- 
est hell of it. 

But if we “arise, and go back to 
Bethel” we shall grow conscious of the 
passionate revolt we felt in our youth 
against the whole miserable second- 
best and cynic compromise of our age 
and conditions. Talk to the members 
of the rising generation, and you will 
learn that the youth of today, as al- 
ways, is seized with a divine discon- 
tent, but it is as powerless as you were 
to fashion it into an effective weapon 
of reform. Middle-age is not this han- 
dicapped, for it is in control of every 
sphere of influence. The union of the 
mood of youth with the machinery 
which middle-age commands is the cure 
for many of the vexed ills that afflict 
mankind. 


And “go back to Bethel” means also 
a return to youth’s standard of service 
and the abandonment of middle-age’s 
standard of self-interest. Jacob’s vision 
at Bethel was a vision of conquest 
which would enable him to bequeath to 
future generations the generous in- 
heritance of a broader and a brighter 
age. The divine voice in his dream 
said: “Thou shalt spread abroad to the 
west and to the east and to the north 
and to the south, and in thee and in 
thy seed shall all families of the earth 
be blessed.” His personal success was 
to prove a public benefaction which 
would survive his death. At Bethel, 
Jacob regarded his rise in the world 
in the spirit of that splendid tribute 
paid by Dr. Conwell to the memory 
of Philadelphia’s greatest merchant 
prince, of whom he wrote: “His amaz- 
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ing success was in, itself a benediction 
on the rising generation.” Likewise 
Jacob in his youth dreamed his own 
success would be a benediction to others. 
Most youths are altruistic, even when 
contemplating personal gain, but too 
often the acquisition of wealth and 
power begets selfishness. When we 
have little to give, our generosity of 
spirit is boundless, but as the capacity 
to give increases, too frequently the 
desire to do so decreases. What a 
marvelous transformation of values 
there would be if the money of middle- 
age could be harnessed to the motives 
of youth! “Arise, go up to Bethel.” 
Remember the visions of service you 
had in those eager, selfless days, and 
employ the resources of wisdom and 
wealth garnered through the years to 
make them live. “Put away the strange 
gods that are among you,” selfish am- 
bitions, so alien to the generous im- 
pulses that fired your youthful soul 
at Bethel. 


In his fine play, The Will, J. M. 
Barrie, with the portraiture of genius, 
describes the invasion of a soul by 
false gods until in mid-life the idealism 
of youth is completely crowded out. 
He introduces us to a young couple en- 
tering a lawyer’s office for the first 
time in order that the husband may 
make his will. He has only a paltry 
sum to leave, and wishes to leave it 
all to his wife, but she insists that a 
part of it be assigned to two maiden 
cousins in reduced circumstances, and 
that there be a bequest also to the 
convalescent home, where her husband 


had been treated so kindly the year | 


before. ’Tis a winsome picture these 
two young persons make, their hearts 
throbbing with unselfish purposes. But 
then the years pass, and he prospers 
far beyond his wildest hopes, but with 
prosperity false gods enter their lives, 
gods that are fiercely hostile to the 
overflowing benevolence which they 
manifested in humbler circumstances. 
Ere the end, the husband, beholding 
the havoe these false gods have 
wrought, in the midst of his misery, is 
conscious of a wish swelling up within 
him, and Barrie makes him say: “I 
wish I could help some young things 
before that spot has time to spread 
and destroy them as it has destroyed 
me and mine.” And the spot was the 
motive of self-interest which spread 
until it had banished the ideal of serv- 
ice. “Then Jacob said unto his house- 
hold and to all that were with him, 
Put away the strange gods that are 
among you, and let us arise and go up 
to Bethel, and I will make there an 
altar unto God who met me there, and 
went with me upon my way.” 


(Turn to next page) 
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ground Bible information I have seen no better book. . . 
scholarly and readable . . . with never a dull page.”’ 


% SUNDAY MAGAZINE: “The book of a lifetime. A 
modern wonder-book among religious publications .. . So 
honest is its approach and cosmopolitan its contents, it 
is received by every evangelical Protestant denomination 
in the country . . . in conservative schools and seminaries 
from coast to coast.” 

* CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Dr. Wm. H. Leach: 
“I am amazed by the breadth of its material, its compact- 
ness, its usefulness, and its low price. The scholarship is 
good, and its writing is splendid.”’ 

* PULPIT DIGEST: ‘No similar book so fully meets 
the needs of students for authentic Bible information.” 


* THE PROTESTANT VOICE: “The best small 
Biblical commentary in the English language .. .” 


* WATCHMAN-EXAMINER (Baptist): ‘‘Every page 
is packed with information of such value and dependency 
as to make it indispensable.” 


* DR. CHAS. W. KOLLER, President Northern 
Baptist Seminary, Chicago: ‘‘Every professor who 
has mentioned the book in my hearing has done so in 
enthusiastic terms." 

* DR. THOMAS S. BROCK, Formerly Lecturer in 
Temple University, Philadelphia (Now Methodist 
pastor at Lake Worth, Fia.): ‘‘I consider it the most 
valuable book I know for Bible reference work.”’ 


* DR. W. D. TURKINGTON, Asbury College, 
Wilmore, Ky.: “I think it is one of the best little books 
of Bible information that it has been my privilege to see.” 


* WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER (Lutheran): 
‘‘We are happy to recommend it to our readers... Asa 
stimulus to private Bible reading and as a guide to group 
Bible Study, it merits wide use in our circles."’ 


* AUGUSTANA QUARTERLY (Lutheran), Dr. 
Oscar Olson: ‘I know of no book more serviceable for 
Bible readers than this handy volume.” 


* SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “A truly remarkable 
little book ... a tremendous wealth of valuable and 
pertinent information . .. a reservoir of profound Bible 
knowledge ... of amazing richness ... true to the 
fundamentals of the faith.” 


* MOODY MONTHLY: “An astounding amount of 
related material makes this big, little book a real com- 
pendium for Bible students.” 


* DR. WILBUR M. SMITH, Author, Peloubet's 
Select Notes, Professor, Moody Bible Iustitute: 
“I do not know any single volume which puts so much 
important material in such a small space. Especially do 
I like the impression which the book gives of dependa- 
bility and accuracy.” 


%* CHRISTIAN LIFE AND TIMES: “This book will 
no doubt become a classic of Bible comment ... of 
inestimable value.” 


* YOUTH FOR CHRIST Magazine: ‘‘The foremost 
handy-size volume of Bible helps in existence . . . highly 
recommended as a must for every young Christian's 
library.” 

* FORTH Magazine (Episcopalian): ‘‘Amazing is 
the only word which can be used to describe this book . . 
packed with plainly worded data about Biblical contents 
. .. It ought to be on bookshelves everywhere.” 

* THE PRESBYTERIAN: “This outstanding book. . . 
this amazing work . . . the compact equivalent of a Bible 
Dictionary and Encyclopedia.” 

* DR. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, President Emeri- 
tus, Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago: “In my 
judgment, it is the best simple and brief handbook on 
the Bible which we have.” 

* DR. FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, (Disciple) 
Butler University, Indianapolis: ‘‘Without any excep- 
tion, it is the best popular handbook of the type with 
which I am acquainted.”’ 

* CHRISTIAN STANDARD (Disciple): ‘‘Prepared 
from a sane and conservative viewpoint, the book is 
a condensed encyclopedia of helpful information.”’ 

* DAVID C. COOK’S ‘‘New Century Leader"’: 
“All the Biblical information one's heart could desire. . ."’ 


This Edition is published only in Cloth Binding. Price, $2.00. 


Order from your bookstore 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Church Supplies 


We have many things 
in the line of church 
printing that you need and want. 
You will welcome new ideas . . 
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Write today for samples 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
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The Persistence of a Youthful Ideal 
(From page 87) 
Ill 

And “going back to Bethel” means 
also a return to faith in the unseen, 
to the practice of the presence of God. 
There Jacob had dreamed of a voice 
that promised, “Behold! I am with thee 
and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest * * * and Jaccb awaked out 
of his sleep and said, Surely the Lord 
is in this place.” Then the God of 
heaven was the supreme reality, but 
since then the sense of his companion- 
ship had departed, expeiled by the in- 
trusion of strange gods of earth. John 
Wanamaker, speaking of his extreme 
youth, made the pathetic remark, “The 
little poet who lived in me * * * died 
too soon.” In our youth we are all 
poets. Earth is full of spiritual pres- 
ences and God is our friend, as real 
to us as our dearest in whose faces we 
find the love that answers ours. And 
if we are not to lose that early faith, 
that enfolding sense of spiritual splen- 
dor, that consciousness of divine com- 
panionship, we must often in spirit 
“arise and go ‘to Bethel and dwell 
there.” 

Need I remind you with what sense 
of tragedy Jesus viewed the loss of the 
spirit of youth, and what tremendous 
importance he attached to the recap- 
turing and retaining of it? In the 
habitual thought and estimate of Jesus, 
the spirit of youth is the passport to 
the kingdom of God. “Except you be- 
come as a little child, you shall not 
see the kingdom of God.” Let us there- 
fore arise and return to Bethel; not 
in an artificial mood of silly senti- 
mentalism, to pour out emotional talk 
about beautiful youth which is not 
translated into helpful deeds; not to 
weep over days departed never to re- 
turn with tears that never crystallize 
into noble effort, for that were sin. Be- 
cause their coming was an empty for- 
mality, a transient emotion, the prophet 
Amos, with ringing scorn and biting 
irony, exhorted the sham religionists 
of his time to “Come to Bethel and 
transgress.” But let us go like Jacob 
with a great wistfulness and a high 
resolve. Some of us must trudge many 
dusty miles, thread many a shadowed 
glen, climb many a frowning cliff in 
that return journey to the Bethel of 
our lost youth, with its divine discon- 
tent, its chivalrous passion and its 
sublime confidence in divine guidance 
and guardianship. But it is worth 
while, supremely and eternally worth 
while, for our cwn sake and the sake 
of our world, to recapture the mood of 
youth, which is really the spirit of 
Jesus. For us, as for Jacob, it is the 
voice of God that sends us on that 
journey. 
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Small Churches Need Not Be Ugly 


HE person who drives through 

rural America is conscious that 

many of the rural churches have 
been builded with no sense of beauty. 
There are exceptions, of course. In New 
England, especially New Hampshire 
and Vermont, there are still standing 
many wooden churches builded several 
generations ago which are outstanding 
in beauty. In Virginia, churches of the 
Colonial period had liturgical propor- 
tions and attractiveness. And scattered 
within the other states of the union 
one finds churches of small proportion 
which have been so contructed and 
maintained that they are pleasing to 
the eye. But on the whole, rural 
churches appear to have been without 
much planning. They are badly pro- 
portioned and poorly designed. 


The biggest church building pro- 
gram of American history is just get- 
ting under way. Estimates of the total 
construction being planned go as high 
as two billion dollars. Many of these 
projects will go into rurai communities. 
Would it not be well to consider the 
qualities which make a church attrac- 
tive and useful? Granted that a small 
church will lack many features to be 
found in city structures, it still can be 
both useful and beautiful. 

Here is a check list for the use of 
committees and interested persons who 
are interested in church structures. It 
is based on a study of the findings of 
church architects and hundreds of plans 
now under consideration. These will 
guide you to what is considered good 
practice in church building. By follow- 
ing these ideas your community can 
have a church liturgically correct, func- 


tionally efficient and pleasing to the eye, 

1.) A Pleasant Location. Every 
church should have a pleasing location, 
The site should be accessible. The build- 
ing should not be too near the high- 
way. In rural areas, it is often pos- 
sible to secure building lots which per- 
mit shade trees in the tree lawn. These 
are desirable. The lot should be large 
enough to provide automobile parking 
for all occasions. Having acquired the 
location, plan to see that it is well 
graded, landscaped and provide for 
orderly maintenance. The outside of 
the church, with pleasing surroundings, 
can make worship attractive. 

2.) Building Materials. The three 
materials used for church walls are 
usually stone, brick and wood. Wood 
is very attractive. In some sections it 
may still cost less than stone or brick. 
But the upkeep is high. There is noth- 
ing prettier than a small white church 
under shade trees. But to keep the 
building clean requires painting at least 
every other year. And there is the fire 
hazard to be considered. 

Stone ranks close to wood in beauty. 
It is expensive to produce, to cut and 
to lay. But once the wall has been laid 
up in stone, it requires little attention 
and lasts for many years. Some most 
attractive church buildings have been 
made from native field stone. 

3.) Rectangular Shape. Church 
buildings should be rectangular in form 
rather than square. The primary pur- 
pose of the church is to provide a place 
for worship. Other facilities of the 
building are supplemental. Practice 
over the centuries has favored a rect- 

(Turn to page 40) 











Methodist Church, Corrytown, Tennessee 


Here is one of the best evidences we know that small churches 


need not be ugly. Architects are Barber & McMurry. 


plans see page 41. 
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BINDINGS 
No.800 Blue binding, gold frame colored 
jacket $2.u0 
Thin paper editions: 
No.850 Leatheroid, boards, red edges 3.00 





No. 853 Genuine Leather, limp, red under 


gold edges 5.00 
No.854 Genuine Leather, overlapping 
covers, red under gold edges 6.00 


No.864 Genuine Morocco, leather lined, 
overlapping covers, red under 
gold edges 10.00 





Also available: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, a booklet to help the reader 
understand the principles which guided the 
revision of the King James and American 
Standard Versions. Very informative. 72 
pages, 25c 
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THE REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT 


| and springtime both bring messages of resurrec- 
tion. Whether death is physical or spiritual—whether man is 
buried in a grave, or in despair, or sin—newness of life is 
made available through the Word of God. 


This message is brought to you with renewed hope and 
clearer understanding in THE REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION Of The NEW TESTAMENT-—written in clear 
modern English free from archaic words and phrases. 


And in keeping with the beauty of the Easter season, the 
publishers now offer in beautiful new bindings this author- 
ized revision of the American Standard Version, published 
in 1901, which was a revision of the 
King James Version, published in 1611. 


For sale at all bookstores 
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THE SPEAKERETTE 


A Portable Speaker’s Stand 
For desk or table-top 














A great convenience to speakers. 
Eliminates fumbling, crouching, eye- 
strain and hand-fatigue. 
Boosts morale of timid or inexperi- 
enced speakers. 
a = 
An Aid to 
BETTER 
SPEAKING 
and 


BETTER 
LISTENING 






= 
Highest Grade 
Materials and 
Construction. 


Finished in 
Maple Tone or ae 
Mahogany "ee 
Individually Cartoned $17.50 Each 
Write for descriptive folder. 
THE SPEAKERETTE COMPANY 
Randolph, Vermont 




















God's Transforming Power in Action 
This is a stimulating and dra- | 
matically enacted story of the | 


winning Power of God. 
Consists of an album of two 12” 


(Vinylite) records, 4 sides—$4.85 
plus 5% Fed. Exc, tax. 


Order from your dealer or 


Cathedral 
RECORDS 


6404 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. CM 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Small Churches Need Not Be Ugly 


(From page 38) 


angular church for worship. As this 
is the most important part of the build- 
ing, it should dominate the style. 

4.) Sides and Roof. The greatest 
church building era of the past created 
the Gothic style. Churches which came 
from that period represent the great 
aspirations of a great age. Today 
Gothic is probably the best architec- 
ture for cathedrals and great churches. 
But Gothic does not lend itself to Small 
churches. The walls are too high. Bet- 
ter lower walls and the longer roofs. 
Modernism has made some changes 
from the classic Norman style but as 
a rule, the small church will do well 
to follow this tendency. The result is 
lower building costs and less expensive 
upkeep. Savings in fuel alone is con- 
siderable. 


5.) The Sanctuary. The room in 
which people worship, to distinguish it 
from the building as a whole, has been 
called the auditorium, the oratory and 
more recently, the sanctuary. The lat- 
ter seems to be gaining at the present 
time though there is some confusion in 
the term as the sanctuary is the part 
of the chancel which has the altar. 

But, by whatever name it is called, 
the room should be rectangular in 
shape with a chancel at one end. This 
end is traditionally called the East. It 
should have straight pews with a cen- 
ter aisle so that there is a straight 
line from the entrance to the room 
through the pews to the chancel. If the 
church has an open chancel that line 
leads through the chancel to the altar 
which is at the focal point of worship. 

If the church has the divided chancel, 
at the front on one side will be the lec- 
tern or reading desk; on the other side 
in a relative position will be the pulpit 
or preaching desk. The choir, in the 
divided chancel will be seated in seats 
or stalls placed parallel with the walls; 
the two sections of the choir facing 
one another but none sitting in front 
of the altar. 

Either the divided chancel or the cen- 
ter pulpit is in good taste. At the pres- 
ent time, the majority of churches be- 
ing builded seem to prefer the divided 
chancel. The worship unit of the church 
should never be under any other floor 
It is effective to have 
the ceiling beams visible. 

6.) Social and Educational Rooms. 
Kitchen and dining rooms are neces- 
sary in the smallest church. One method 
of getting space for them has been to 
excavate under the church. As the fur- 
nace was located in a center position 
under the church, this seemed to do 
two things at once. When not used for 
church dinners, the basement has dou- 








bled for use as class rooms. 

In building a new church, it would be 
wise not to plan any basement rooms, 
except those necessary for heating and 
air conditioning units. This has become 
an accepted practice in cities where 
building lots are very expensive. Large 
building lots are available in rural 
areas. Modern hot air and steam heat- 
ing systems do not require that the 
furnace be located centrally. It is well 
to have all of the church which is used 
for social and worship purposes above 
the ground. 

The number of social and educational 
rooms will depend on the size of the 
congregation. These should be real 
rooms, well furnished, with the seclu- 
sion which rooms offer for the class 
work and discussion groups. 
Additional Equipment 

Every church aspires to possess a 
good organ. Many, however, have had 
to be satisfied with pianos. Organ 
music is, by far, the most satisfactory 
music for worship. In recent years, 
the introduction of electronic organs 
has made it possible for many small 
churches to have these instruments. No 
one will claim that the electronic in- 
strument possesses all of the tone quali- 
ties of a high priced pipe organ but it 
does simulate the organ tones; it is 
flexible and lends itself to small space 
requirements. Organ makers, in an 
effort to meet the competition of the 
electronic organ are now producing 
splendid small pipe organs at a com- 
petitive price. 

Whether or not your church buys a 
real pipe organ or an electronic, it will 
not install visible pipes. A generation 
ago, the gold colored pipes were an 
indication of the size of the organ. 
New organs have all sound parts hid- 
den. It is a reaction against too much 
ostentation. 

Class rooms should have good chairs 
with substantial legs. Folding chairs 
usually get wobbly and cause confu- 
sion. The rooms for the smaller chil- 
dren need the properly proportioned 
chairs and tables. 

Toilet facilities must be conveniently 
located. Cloak rooms are most essen- 
tial. When not included in the building 
plans, coat racks may be made avail- 
able as a substitute. The placing of 
heavy wraps in the pews in winter time 
has done much to disturb the quality 
of worship. 

A large range, steam table and cof- 
fee maker will be appreciated in th¢ 
kitchen. Strong tables and good chairs 
will make the dining room comfortable. 

Social rooms should be comfortable 
and well furnished. They should be 
and toilet 


accessible to the kitchen 
facilities. 
Rooms for youth activities should be 
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adapted for both worship and recrea- 
tion. If dancing is part of the pro- 
grams, the floors should be prepared 
with that in mind. Elaborate athletic 
equipment is not necessary in the small 
church. Usually the school or commu- 
nity centers offers basketball facilities. 
Outdoor recreational facilities for base- 
ball, soft ball and tennis may well be 
a project for the youth groups. 

Wherever possible, the church build- 
ing should provide sufficient educational 
and social rooms so that the sanctuary 
will be used only for worship. This 
means not alone the stated service of 
worship but for the worship services 
of the various age groups in the church 
school. A _ portion of each Sunday 
school session can well be spent in the 
sanctuary. The sanctuary should also 
be available for weddings and funerals. 

The Architect. Every church plan- 
ning to build should seek the services 
of a registered architect. The cost of 
architectural service is proportionate to 
the cost of the building. Few churches 
save money by trying to build without 
this professional service. The various 
denominations now offer booklets on 
church building so that the good archi- 
tect, with previous church experience, 
can usually produce a satisfactory de- 
sign. 





























Colorful, hand painted 


CHAIRS 


for the church classroom, 
dormitory, playroom, 


Sunday school - - 


LITTLE TOT’S CHAIR. Black with bright 
flowers. 18” high and 11” wide, Height of 
seat from floor, 9 inches. Sold only in one- 
half dozen lot units. Shipping weight is 36 
pounds to dozen. F. 0. B. Brownsville. 


No. 1001 
$15.00 Dozen 





ANY QUANTITY 
ORDER NOW! 


YOUR CREDIT 
IS GOOD 
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No. 1011 
$18.00 Dozen 





CHILD’S CHAIR. Exceptionally sturdy and 
attractive; assorted colors painted wood 
with bright flowers. 18” high and 12” wide. 
Height of seat from floor, 9 inches. Sold 
only in dozen lots. Shipping weight 40 
pounds to dozen. F.0O.B. Brownsville. 


RIO GRANDE IMPORTING COMPANY 


TEXAS 
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Today’s lreland’ 


by William 8. Biff 


Protestant sympathies are temperamentally with Ulster Ireland. 

But few have anything but best of wishes for the Irish Republic. 

This picture of Ireland today by a distinguished author and his- 
torian will create understanding and sympathy. 


HIS is my second visit to this beau- 

tiful island. I have had oppor- 

tunity to renew acquaintance with 
all sorts of people, from simple country 
folk, sitting in the light of their peat 
fires in the stone cottages, to the great 
leaders of Irish thought in Dublin. 

The warm loveliness of this country 
and the charm of its people have not 
been over-rated. There is a magnifi- 
cent, almost mystic quality of beauty 
of stealing away a visitor’s wits. The 
seascapes, mountains and historic 
about the Irish landscape, quite capable 
shrines have an old loveliness like 
Georgian silver, which the family but- 
lers shined with their elbows for gen- 
erations. 

But what interested me more, was 
the character of the New Ireland. As 
you know, there is a deep-rooted sus- 
picion in America that the Irish na- 
tion is somewhat fascist in its sympa- 
thies. I think I can tell you that this 
is sheer nonsense. It would be difficult 
for a modern state to be more demo- 
cratic than the Ireland I have seen. 
Here everyone says what he pleases, 
and defends the right of everyone else 
to do so. There is a spirit of modera- 
tion and good sense in the approach to 
problems generally. 

An obvious moral sanity and spirit 
of democratic fellowship pervades the 
Republic. It is in startling contrast 
to the cold cynicism and power prin- 
ciples to be seen elsewhere in troubled 
Europe. The spirit can be capsulated 
in the phrase of a little old wizened 
woman whom I overheard, on a Dublin 
tram. “Ah,” says she, “if the bad peo- 
ple could only be good, and the good 
people could only be nice.” 

Recently I sat in the Parliament on 
the occasion of a great debate. Tem- 
pers were at their hottest. 

The government’s opposition sat 
grimly, with their arms folded and 
their eyes hard. But their speech was 
impeccably polite, and without violence. 
You knew what they meant all right, 
but the terms in which it was couched 





*As broadcast from Dublin, Ireland. Used by 
permission of the Columbia Broadcasting Com 
pany. 


were mild and considerate. 

I expressed some wonder to an Irish 
cabinet member sitting at my side. 
Why the obvious encouragement given 
a bitter-end opponent to speak his piece 
on a critical question! He replied: “Oh, 
those fellows perform a real function. 
A strong opposition is very valuable 
to us. It clears the air and keeps us 
straight!” 

Everyone takes this spirit of tolera- 
tion in its stride. Few abuse it. At 
bus stops in the evening rush hours, 
I noted that commuters voluntarily que 
up. First come is first served. The 
identical spirit of cooperation is visible 
everywhere. Last month high winds 
knocked down the corn crop so that it 
could not be harvested by machinery. 
Half of Dublin turned out and lent a 
willing hand to bringing in the harvest. 
No one is obsequious. Waiters and 
shop girls will engage you in friendly 
conversation on any subject. So will a 
cabinet minister, and in the same easy 
spirit. Good manners and courtesy are 
universal, 

One rainy day I knocked on the door 
of an apartment in one of the municipal 
housing projects. I asked for permis- 
sion to look around. The renter, an 
ordinary workingman, had been resting 
his bones in bed, and was in the awk- 
ward position of drawing on his pants 
at the same moment he was letting me 
in. Far from being irked, he insisted 
that I remain for dinner. 

The Irish also keep the laws—and if 
they evade them, do it legally. Like 
the English, Irishmen are great fre- 
quenters of the pubs. There is a law 
that on Sundays, and after 10:30 at 
night on weekdays, a drink can only be 
served to bona fide travelers. A bona 
fide is one who is more than three miles 
away from home. Irishmen in search 
of a drink religiously travel the re- 
quired three miles. When the question 
is asked: “Are you a bona fide?” they 
reply quite honestly: “I am that.” 

The President of Ireland is an old 
revolutionary hero, Sean T. O’Kelly. 
The great political figure, and Ireland’s 
George Washington, is Eamon de Va- 
lera, whose official office is that of 


Prime Minister. He is referred to un- 
der the Gaelic title of an Taoiseach. 
He is universally loved and admired, 
even by political opponents. I spent 
several hours in discussion with the 
great Irish leader. I am very happy 
to be able to transmit Mr. de Valera’s 
good wishes and greetings to the peo- 
ple of the United States on this Thanks- 
giving day. 

The principal body of the Parlia- 
ment is Dail Eirinn. The electoral 
system is one of proportional repre- 
sentation. Each party is given seats 
according to the numbers it has polled 
at the elections. The big party is that 
headed by Mr. de Valera. It is Repub- 
lican in character, and devoted to social 
reform, and somewhat to the left of the 
American New Deal. There are also 
two small labor parties, a small farm- 
er’s party and a considerable group 
called the Fine Gael, which favors Ire- 
land taking a place in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

The only organization .ever banned 
from Irish public life was the blue- 
shirts of General Owen O’Duffy. It 
was made illegal together with its 
fascist trappings, and the party has 
ceased to exist for some years. 

On the question of an integral Ire- 
land and the return of the six northern 
counties of Ulster, all parties are ada- 
mant. Except for a few extremists, 
who are hardly visible, there is no ques- 
tion of force to achieve this goal, which 
no Irishman doubts will ultimately come 
about. The latest talk I have heard 
is a plan for a federated Ireland, in 
which the Ulster counties will retain 
internal autonomy. 

There still remains a certain tension 
between Ireland and Britain, though in 
a mild degree. The British have never 
legally acknowledged the total separa- 
tion of Ireland from the Common- 
wealth. During these years the shadowy 
pretense continues that the connection 
still. exists. 

Economic Tension 

At first there was an outright puni- 
tive action against Irish agricultural! 
products, which depend largely on Eng- 
lish export markets. The hope, appar- 
ently, was to bring the island to heel 
through pressure on its economy. The 
result was only to strengthen Irish*de- 
termination to build a balanced econ- 
omy of their own, so as to avoid de- 

(Turn to page 44) 
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It’s new, It’s better, [t's modestly priced 
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She new model “G0” 


‘A468 
VICTOR tcmm sound MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR LIST PRICE 


Unmatched in quality—unmatched in price, the new Victor 
‘‘60’’ stands alone as the best 16mm sound motion 
picture value in the industry today. Victor’s modest 
price is possible because of volume production 

required to meet the popular demand. Victor’s quality is 
the result of 36 years of precision engineering. 








VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 

New York «+ Chicago 

Distributors Throughout the World 
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CHRIST CHURCH (Methodist) 
Charleston, West Virginia 





The Eloquence of 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


receives another tribute 


The Rev. Mr. Hoffman, minister of Christ 
Church, writes: 


“Your ‘Carillonic Bells’ has been in 
operation in our church for almost 
a year, and there has been fulsome 
praise not only from our own mem- 
bers but also from other groups in 
the city. There is simply no éompar- 
ing them with the old tubular chimes 
we used before —‘Carillonic Bells’ 
is so much superior. It not only 
adds to worship on Sunday, but also 
extends the message of the gospel 
for miles from our tower daily.” 


In choosing a carillon, as the voice of 
your church, choose by ear. It is this test, 
this factor of audible beauty, that has decided 
hundreds of churches, schools and colleges 
in favor of CARILLONIC BELLS. Its richer 
tone and beautiful clarity are beyond 
rivalry, achieving a musical brilliance 
impossible with ordinary bells or chimes. 


CARILLONIC BELLS can be installed in 
your church tower without additional 
construction. For further details write us, 


at Dept. CM-19. 


ZA Schulnezich 


ELECTRONICS, inc 





a 
““CARILLONIC BELLS'’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Today’s Ireland 


(From page 42) 


l pendence on their big neighbor. 


English price-fixing still allows some- 
thing like forty dollars more for an 
Irish beef from Ulster than to beef from 
the southern counties. Recently there 
was quite a to-do over the British price 
on Irish turkeys, with nine pence a 
pound more allowed to imported Ulster 
birds. The situation prompted an Irish 
farmer to remark to me with a grin: 
“The British won’t recognize us as 
foreigners, but recognize our turkeys 
as foreign. This must be a Turkey 
Republic.” 


Despite these incidents, there is little 
personal hatred of the British in evi- 
dence. I think it is genuinely hoped 
by the large majority of Irish that the 
two nations become friendly neighbors. 
But the Irish are extremely wary. 


Ireland remained officially neutral 
during the war. But Irishmen point 
out to-me that 100,000 Irish boys served 
in the British forces during that grim 
struggle. They explain their own po- 
sition with the observation that they 
fought desperately for freedom for 
700 years. They had no intention of 
becoming another Greece or Poland to 
be occupied finally by a so-called ally 
and friendly power. 


My last visit to Ireland was a few 
weeks before Pearl Harbor day. At 
that time I found German influence 
almost nil. The larger part of official 
Ireland was frankly pulling for a 
British victory. 

All things told, socia] legislation is 
of an advanced nature. There is still 
a great deal of poverty. But for the 
first time in Ireland’s history, no des- 
titution. Those out of work receive 
a dole, enabling them to exist. Men 
with families get a supplement to their 
wages, in the form of an added allow- 
ance for each child beyond the second 
one. 

Farmers are compelled to devote one- 
third of their arable land to tillage, and 
one-tenth to the raising of wheat. On 
the latter product they are given a 
direct subsidy. Bakers, in turn, also 
receive a subsidy. By these means the 
state keeps the price of bread down 
within reasonable limits. Wheat acre- 
age was increased from 20,000 to 
700,000 acres. As a result, Ireland 
had bread during the grim war years. 
Today she is one of the few old world 
states which do not have to rely on 
American bounty. 

During the war, turf or peat was 
the only fuel. This is a half-decayed, 
friable substance which is cut from the 
bogs and dried. Ireland is desperately 
short of coal, which cannot be expected 


in any quantity from Britain. Even jy 
the fine hotels, to secure heat the gues; 
usually must insert a shilling in a slot 
to work an electrical heater. The Irish 
are anxious to buy American coal. The 
strike of Mr. Lewis’ miners is conse. 
quently almost as big news here as in 
New York. 

Along with the program for the es. 
tablishment of industry, the govern. 
ment plans a complete electrification 
of the island. The war put this pro. 
gram on ice for about six years. But 
it is now going again. 

A big electrical station at the mouth 
of the River Shannon has been operat- 
ing for some years, Another is planned 
on the Erne at Ballyshannon. With 
typical ingenuity, the Irish are build- 
ing two big steam generating plants 
in the peat bogs of central Ireland, at 
Brosna and Clonsast. Peat is light, 
and therefore expensive to transport, 
in terms of measurable heat units. So 
the Irish reasoned: Why not turn it 
into a fuel which can be transported 
without loss—electricity. 

On these big bogs stations are being 
erected which will actually burn the 
ground on which they stand, for their 
fuel. 

Today Ireland, which under the land- 
ed gentry had been a cabbage garden 
to Great Britain, produces almost all 
its own sugar, mills flour and manuv- 
factures many industrial products. 
Ireland particularly wants canning ma- 
chinery and tin, in order to turn its 
meat surplus into trade-marked prod- 
ucts for world markets. 


The republic now has something like | 


450,000,000 pounds in credits in Britain, 
which are pretty well frozen. It is dif- 
ficult to secure British export licenses 
on needed machinery. Britain prefers 
to deal with the dollar countries, or the 
so-called hard currency countries such 
as Switzerland. Though it is bound to 
the sterling bloc, Ireland looks wist- 
fully toward America. In my opinion, 
most Irishmen would prefer to be on 
the free market, though this would 
mean sacrificing the huge frozen bal- 
ances which tie the country hand and 
foot to sterling. 
Influx of British Capital 

A development of recent importance 
has been the flight of British capital 
to Ireland, due to the almost confisca- 
tory taxes now prevailing in Britain. 
Many Englishmen are coming here t0 
settle, buying up estates and busi- 
nesses, with a resultant rise in com- 
modity prices. It is difficult to tell 
whether it is the British or Irish Gov- 
ernment which should be worried )y 
this development. 

At the same time there is a grea! 
influx of British visitors eager to get 
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away from the strain of British ration- 
ing. This influx of transients is esti- 
mated to amount to some 10,000 a week. 


The price of living for salaried peo- 
ple is a matter of growing concern. 
The usual family is a large one—fre- 
quently running to ten or more chil- 
dren. The housing shortage is terrific. 
To Americans complaining of having 
to live two or three in a room, it is a 
shock to discover as many as ten in a 
room here. 

The slums of Dublin, a heritage from 
the days of British rule, are among 
the worst to be seen anywhere. The 
Irish themselves describe them as 
shocking, and are doing their best to 
abolish them. The government has 
built a large number of model flats 
which are rented for prices even lower 
than those asked for the slum proper- 
ties. In ten years the government has 
housed in new dwellings more than one- 
fifth of the entire population. The 
housing construction plan has top prior- 
ity. It has been allocated six times 
the amount allowed even for the am- 
bitious electrification scheme, or the 
equally important plan to modernize 
Irish roads. 

All of this is straining the resources 
of Ireland badly. There is the usual 
grumbling. On occasion I have heard 
ancient cottagers say: “And sure it 


was better under the old gentry.” But 
those days in Erin are past. The Irish 


are a free people. While they may 
gripe at times, they are immensely 
proud of the republic and its accom- 
plishments. 


Walt Disney is here, too. I am told 
the British press took him literally when 
he said. he was looking for elves and 
leprechauns. The Irish were coopera- 
tive. They said they’d go out and help 
him hunt—they’d like to see one them- 
selves. ‘And so would I. 








FOLDING COLLECTION BANKS 
Use this 
Building 
Fund Bank 
to raise 
additional 
funds. Can 
be mailed. 
A practical 
collector 
that brings 
results, 


Size 2x2x2% 


Also for Lent, Easter, Mission, 
General and Christmas 
FREE SAMPLE UPON REQUEST 
Price—40c per doz., $2.40 per 100, 
plus postage 
KRAFT MAILING ENVELOPES 
60c per 100, plus postage 
ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 


7 Spruce Street 209 S. State Street 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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of the Christian Church. 


influence. 


your organ, for indoor 
and outdoor use. Send to 
Department CM4 for our 
brochure “On Wings 
of Sound.” 





“THE LORD’S SONG” 


America was founded by men and 
women of deep religious convictions, ) 
who loved and sang the great hymns \ 


\ Were they to come back today and 
hear the city noises and the popular 
music of our time, would they not 
believe that their children were in- 
deed living in a “strange land’? Re- 
sponsibility lies with the Church to 
teach Americans to “Sing the Lord’s 
Song.” Broadcasting the great church 
music will be a service of far-reaching 


Perhaps your church already has an 
excellent set of organ chimes. These 
can be amplified from your tower at 
a cost that is surprisingly low in com- 
parison with the price of complete 
carillon systems. Or we can install 
the finest chimes made, in pitch with 
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LENRIDCE AVE., MONTCLAIR,N.J. 








AN APPEAL TO 
MINISTERS 


who are looking for someone to 
help them in the educational 
work of the Church 


| SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


has been training such workers for 
sixty-one years. High School Gradu- 
ates may receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Science: in Religious 
Education or in Social Work in four 
years. 


College graduates may receive the 
degree in one year. 


Schauffler graduates are efficiently 
serving their churches and their 
communities in almost all the States 
of the Union and in many parts of 
the world. 


For further information write: 
George P. Michaelides, Ph. D. 


PRESIDENT 
5115 Fowler Avenue Cleveland 4, Ohio 




















48 Pages—18 Lessons « Four 
Types of Questions * Fascinating! 


35c each; $3.75 dozen 


Off press just in time for vacation 
school use with three picture books 
on Christ’s life. For Juniors and older 
pupils; they'll love it! Order Now! 


FREE DVBS HELPS 


Send for free Daily Vacation Bible School pros- 
pectus giving full information about Standard’s 
courses for Kindergarten, Primary, Junior and 
Intermediate ages. Address Desk 43A. 
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Srund 
Cipugpmnent 


We have installed sound systems 
in large cathedrals where price 
was no consideration. We have 
also equipped small churches with 
sound where the appropriation 
was made up of twenty-five- 

cent contributions. 


In every case, they laid the sound 
problem in our lap, and we met 
the requirtments of quality 

and cost. 


Whether you need a centralized 
sound system or portable 
equipment for recreation rooms 
and classrooms, you can trust 
Lafayette engineers to advise you 
as though yours were their 

own church. Suggestions and 
estimates with no obligation. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
110 Federal St., Boston 10 xy 24 Central Ave., Newark 2N.a. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 


Dept. VD-7 
100 Sixth Avenve, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your | 
new catalog of sound equipment. 
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Biographical Sermon for April 
Joseph Parker, Iconoclast 


by Thomas H. Warner 


Preach the word; be mstant in sea- 
son, out of season; reprove, rebuke.... 
—II Timothy 4:2. 

OSEPH PARKER was born April 
J 9, 1830, and died in 1902. He found- 

ed and built the City Temple, Lon- 
don, the leading Nonconformist church. 
It has been completely destroyed in the 
blitz. He was the son of a stone-mason 
and was born at Hexham, Northumber- 
land. He tells in his Autobiography 
how his entrance into the ministry was 
due to the influence of his father, who 
was a'deacon of the Congregational 
church there. 

Parker was a unique preacher. He 
attracted large congregations. His 
weekly noonday service attracted vis- 
itors from all parts of England. 

A Swiss pastor went to hear Parker 
preach. It was the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Temple. 
Parker took for his topic, “Dr. Parker 
as Preacher, Pastor and Student.” 
“Never in all my life,” said the Swiss 
minister, “have I heard a man so 
frankly boast of himself, nor could I 
believe it possible.” 

A few selections from his sermons 
will indicate the quality of his preach- 
ing. 

Addressing the Congregational Union 
autumnal meetings, in 1884, he said: 

“At the risk ef a verbal paradox 
I will embolden myself to say that the 
older I grow the more inspired the 
Bible seems to become. You know my 
meaning. The book enlarges like a 
heightening sky. You also know my 
meaning when I say that there is only 
one book in the world which can prove 
the inspiration of the Bible, and that 
is the Bible itself. Possibly, in our 
early reading of the Scriptures we put 
ourselves into a false relation to the 
book by taking with us some precon- 
ceived notion or theory of inspiration, 
and trying to make the Bible exactly 
fit our mechanical orthodoxy. This 
was like timing the sun by our chrono- 
meters, instead of timing our chrono- 
meters by the sun. What wonder 
we have lost much by this process? 
What wonder if the supposed ortho- 
doxy has originated the real scepti- 
cism?” 

* * * 

The Christian World of March 29, 
1888, said: “All Dr. Parker’s powers 
of denunciation, sarcasm and appeal 
were called into play in the delivery 
of the first of his series of special lec- 


tures at the City Temple on Thursday, 
He took as his text the words, ‘As far 
as the East is from the West,’ which, 
he held, express without exaggeration 
the social differences which are found 
certainly and most glaringly in 
London. 

“ ‘People,’ he said, ‘do not know about 
the East-end, even when they think 
they do. Among the people of the 
West-end a few churchgoers would not 
go to the East-end on any account, be- 
cause of fear and timidity, because 
they are sensitive and could not bear 
to look upon the realities of certain 
phases of human existence. 

“¢All these feelings must be eradi- 
cated if there is to be anything like a 
real endeavor to ameliorate the con- 
dition of our fellow creatures. I could 
make a Garden of Eden in the East- 
end in three months, if I had my way’, 
boldly affirmed the doctor. ‘My way 
would be rough at first, I should do 
nothing but burn down all the brew- 
eries and shut up all the public houses 
The annunciation of this plan elicited 


great applause.” 
* * * 


“Anatomy says it has never found 
the soul, and adds, ‘Therefore there is 
no soul.’ The reasoning o’erleaps it- 
self and takes away its own life by 
rude violence. Has anatomy found 
genius? Has the surgical knife opened 
the chamber in which music sings and 
seen the singer? Or has anatomy laid 
its finger upon imagination and held it 
up saying, ‘Behold the mighty wizard” 
But if there is no soul simply because 
anatomy has never found one, then 
there is no genius, no music, no imag: 
ination, no chivalry, no honor, no sym- 
pathy, because the surgeon’s knife has 
failed to come upon them in wounding 


and hacking the human frame.” 
*-. * * 
“A man will charge you a penny for 


so much tape, but if that man were to 
give you an idea, and say, ‘Now, ! 
want a penny for that,’ you would 
smile at him, and say the thing was 
absurd and preposterous. Tape! Now 
tape can be felt and looked at, that is 
worth something. But an idea, a hint, 
a scheme, a fancy, a scintillation of 
genius, a suggestion—to give anything 
for that seems utterly absurd and pre- 
posterous. Yet its price may be fat 


above rubies.” 
* * * 
“It is easy to pile up a huge mou!- 
(Turn to page 48) 
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id The Florida Gulf Coast is best during April, May and early June. 

4 Stay at the luxurious Soreno Hotel; make your Florida visit supreme. 

id Every room of sparkling beauty overlooking the always enchanting 

d Waterfront Park, Tampa Bay and the Central Yacht Basin. All rooms 

t single or en-suite have private bath. Excellent cuisine served elegantly 

° Exquisite Palm Room. Sun kissed Mezzanine Lounge. 
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Altar and Reredos, Trinity Church, Paterson, N. J. 
The Rev. Charles J. Child, Rector 


A CHALLENGE TO (reate 


The new Altar of Trinity Church, de- 
signed and executed by Rambusch, 
is made of Vermont green-veined 
white marble, with a finely carved 
oak Reredos surmounted by a 
wrought iron polychromed screen 
framing the windows...truly a 
symphonic entity in Marble, Wood 
and Metal. If you have a Sanc- 
tuary problem, call or write 


RAMBUSCH 
Designers Decorators and (srafismen 


2West 45th St. ~— New York 19, N.Y. 











1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
2204 ALLEN STREET, ALLENTOWN. PA. 
TIS-25 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, KEW GARDENS NEW YORK 
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This G. I. Does Not Want to Work 
by Lets R. Robison; $a: 


HIS problem was stated by a young 

woman to her Pastor. What can 

be suggested that will help her 
find a solution? 


“My husband has been out of the 
army for more than a year. We are liv- 
ing with my family and paying board. 
We are using the money we saved while 
he was in service, but this will not last 
much longer. He has not had a job 
since he returned. He does not seem 
to want a job. He does not like to 
meet other people—would rather stay 
at home than visit with friends I have 
made. I have tried to get him to go 
to parties, to church, and other meet- 
ings, but he does not want to go and 
insists that I stay at home with him. 
We have a two year old daughter who 
at times seems to annoy him a great 
deal. Often he strikes her when she 
does not obey him. Somehow, he hasn’t 
become attached to her like I have. He 
hardly knows her. We were married a 
year after I met him. Although we 
have been married three years, we have 


| been together little more than a year. 


I sometimes wonder if we made a mis- 
take. He says he loves me and I love 
him, but things are not going right, 
and something will haye to be done.” 

Surprising help can sometimes come 
to a couple like this through taking 
stock of the situation that confronts 
them. To think specifically and put 
down in black and white the causes of 
their difficulty will help to clarify their 
thinking. To know the size and nature 


of the opposition takes away the dread 
of the unknown and frees one to form- 
ulate a plan for dealing with the enemy 
in the most effective way. Action 
prompted by fear of the unknown can 
be both useless and tragic. This inci- 
dent reported in jungle fighting, though 
somewhat extreme, illustrates what can 
happen. 

A soldier, groping his way on a dark 
night, felt the pressure of an over- 
hanging vine close about his neck, mis- 
took it for the enemy, lashed out in the 
darkness and fired, killing one of his 
own companions. Until young people 
are aware of what in particular is in- 
volved in their difficulty, they are apt 
to take drastic action which will de- 
stroy the finest relationship life affords. 

What are some of the reasons for 
difficulty in this situation? First of 
all, these people are not yet well ac- 
quainted. Although they have been 
married three years, their honeymoon 
is hardly over. As they begin settling 
down to the routine of everyday living 
and are faced with the number of ad- 
justments that are normally required, 
they find themselves confronted by sev- 
eral other complicating factors. They 
are living with relatives who though 
kindly and in many ways helpful add 
to the adjustments that each individ- 





Biographical Sermon for April 
(From page 46) 
tain of proof texts and yet to have no 
Bible. If you heap the stars together 
you would not make a universe of 
them. They must be set in their right 
places and at their proper distances, 
and be surrounded by their own atmos- 
pheres, if you would see anything of 
the wisdom and power of the Most 
High. Let me caution you against the 
unmethodical grouping of proof texts. 
We may have a Bible and yet have no 
revelation, as you may have a quarry 
but not a temple.” 
* * * 

“I would be in my measure as the 
sun. As the sun is always working, 
always blessing the earth with an 
abundance of light, so should we in 
cur Christian lives be—endeavoring to 
bring day, and beauty, and fruitful- 
ness into the society in which we move. 
To do that is to fulfil God’s command- 
ments.” 

“Ecclesiasticisms, institutions based 
upon narrew conceptions, controversial 


propositions, man-made creeds—I will 
be present when a great bonfire is made 
of them, and if anybody wants a great 
fire lighted, I shall be ready with both 
hands for the occasion. You can burn 
down anything but the cross. That 
cannot be burned. It is the same yes- 
terday, today and for ever—grim, 
black, bare, symbol of agony, type of 
suffering, consumnation of woe. And 
yet it is breaking out like a tree in 
the springtime, there are little glints 
of green, and, there is every assurance 
that the cross will be the Tree of Life, 
the most beautiful tree in the gardens 
of the universe, every leaf designed to 
heal the wounds of the heart.” 


* * * 


Someone once asked Dr. Parker if 
he ever preached old sermons. “Never,” 
he replied, “but I frequently repeat a 
new one.” 


Dr. Parker has had some notable 
successors—Reginald Campbell, J. Fort 
Newton, Frederick W. Norwood and 
Leslie Weatherhead. Later two of 
them became Episcopalians, and one 
is a Methodist. 
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ual must make. The wife’s mother and 
father have very definite ideas about a 
man who does not work. They may be 
willing to give the young peopie a 
home, but they are not sure that idle- 
ness is good for anybody. The wife’s 
parents will have their own ideas about 
every decision this couple makes. They 
are interested because they are con- 
cerned, but this adds to the intensity 
of living under such intimate con- 
ditions. 

Then the baby is another complicat- 
ing factor. The baby ties the couple 
down. They cannot do the things they 
want to do; often plans are inter- 
rupted by new demands made upon 
them. Often with a first baby a couple 
is unaware of what is happening as 
their leisure time is gradually usurped. 
They become resentful and irritate 
without recognizing the cause. In the 
statement of the wife, she mentioned 
her husband’s demand for quick obedi- 
ence from the child. This “toe the 
line” attitude may be a carry over from 
army life and discipline which should 
be recognized and understood. The 
child in the absence of his father has 
been the primary concern of his 
mother. Her love and concern for the 
baby could cause the returning vet- 
eran to feel that he has been displaced 
in the affections of his wife. He thought 
during the months of separation he 
was centra) in her life. It is hard to 
share her affection with someone else. 
If he had been at home when the baby 
was born, the gradual adjustment 
would have been easier. 

He does not want a job. 

This young wife is disturbed because 
their savings are running low and her 
husband still does not have a job. The 
attitude of reluctance and delay in get- 
ting a job could be due to one of the 
following reasons. For the last sev- 
eral years he has lived a regimented 
existence, every detail of daily living 
has been planned for him. His think- 
ing has been done for him with a pre- 
mium placed on his ability to carry out 
instructions. The habit of depending on 
others to make decisions may be so 
firmly established that he is hesitant 
to launch out now on his own with 
sufficient initiative to get a job. Then 
again civilian life with freedom from 
imposed discipline might bring with it 
a feeling of relief and a desire to be 
free at least for a time from all com- 
pulsion and authority. He does not 
want to be told what to do by anyone. 
He longs for the freedom of being 
completely on his own. There may 
easily be a feeling of resentment to- 
ward his wife and relatives if they 
seek to confine him with their insist- 


(Turn to next page) 








“IF 1 HAD ONLY KNOWN!” 


Ministers of all denominations keep repeating that tragic 
refrain. They can be heard in every quarter. 


If they had known in time that the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund offers rates which cannot be obtained elsewhere, they 
would have plaeed their insurance with the Fund. 


And others mourn their failure to take more insurance with 
this the oldest life insurance company in the world. 


It is far better to be insured with the Fund than to wish 
you were. 


Write at once to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


for Life Insurance 
Alexander Mackie, President 
Serving Ministers, Their Wives 
and Theological Students of 
All Protestant Denominations 


Founded 1717—Chartered 1759 
Home Office 


1805 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The First Life Insurance 
Company in America 
The Oldest in the World 


Boston Office Atlanta Office St. Louis Office 
14 Beacon Street 1415 Candler Building. 1202 Arcade Building 
Boston 8, Mass. Atianta 3, Ga. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


“MORE THAN A BUSINESS: AN INSTITUTION” 


























A Film on Good 
Teaching To Help 
Teachers and Stu- 
_ dents Understand 
= Their Community 


16mm. sound 25 minutes 
Rental $3.00 « Sale Price $56.25 


“NEAR HOME?” illustrates several principles 
of good teaching. A teacher and his class study the community in 
which they live. The teacher is shown guiding the work which 
results in the students acquiring knowledge of their city, and in 
so doing they get into the habit of wanting to find out things 
for themselves. 

Special introduction written and spoken by Lester Anderson, 
——~ Professor of Education, University of Minnesota. 


Write for free information 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES offices 


30 Reckefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
391 Sutter S?., San Francisco 8, Calif. 907 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 
Atlanta + Boston « Detroit - Denver » Houston * Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Miami * New Orleans + Portland « St. Louis » Seattle 
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The Best Stoker 
for CHURCHES 


MONEY SAVING — “Power-Flex” Burner 
Head burns lower cost coal more efficiently. 
LABOR SAVING — Gets up steam quicker; 
holds even pressures. 


LESS UPKEEP — No dead plates to warp. 


GUARANTEED — Built and backed by one 
of the great engineering companies of the 
world; in business since 1875. 10,603 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 2410 W. 18th Street 
Chicago 8, Ill. 





COAL FEED UP TO 
1200 LBS. PER HOUR 
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AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to Plan Your 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 





VAM) 





z | 
E PROGRAMS | 
= | Choose from a large selection of 

z| 16-mm. FILMS — SOUND and SILENT 

ra 2x 2 SLIDES — 35-mm. FILM STRIPS 

=] Religion History 

Ka Travel Comedy 


Music Science 





NT 





Place your bookings early to avoid disappointment 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


(HOME OFFICE) 
26-34 East 8th Street 


AVA 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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This G. I. Does Not Want to Work 
(From page 49) 
ence that he get a job. 

We do not know what this veteran 
went through in battle experience but 
this may have a significant place in 
accounting for his present difficulty in 
adjustment. This should be explored, 
One sergeant assigned to island war- 
fare was placed in charge of sixteen 
men and directed to hold at all cost a 
position twenty feet square. In the 
face of a fierce attack by a much su- 
perior force it seemed futile to make 
a stand. Nevertheless he gave orders 
to hold on regardless. The defense 
was successful and the enemy was re- 
pulsed but ten of his men were killed. 
For days on end he could not shake off 
the feeling of responsibility for the loss 
of these men under his command. Since 
then he has found it difficult to make 
decisions affecting the welfare of other 
people. Experiences similar to this 
will make the return of the veteran to 
normal community living slow and dif- 
ficult for some. 


Patience with an alertness to see the 
relationship between what has hap- 
pened to the veteran during his ab- 
sence and the present problem will 
help in working out an adjustment in 
this family. This road toward under- 
standing should not be a one way street 
traveled only by the wife. The veteran 
also must realize that his wife has had 
difficulties to meet. 


This discussion has dealt only with 
aspects of the problem that has arisen 
since the marriage of this couple. The 
counselor will need to get a personal 
and family history of each person in 
erder to help them see more clearly 
their relationship to each other. 
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CHURCH and ALTAR 


LINENS 


Pure Irish Linen 
Available in 36” to 54” 
widths in 30-yard pieces 
or cuts. 


Write for samples and prices 
Carleton Schaller & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
15 West 36th Street 

New York 18, N.Y. 
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“Get Ready for Chureh” 


ET ready for church! This means more than the last- 
minute things such as putting clean clothes on yourself 
and your children, placing the roast in the oven and 

having money ready for the collection plate. Certain prepa- 
rations of mind and heart are necessary. Here are some 
suggestions that may help you. 





1. Let nothing except illness or some equally compelling reason pre- | 


vent your going to your church tomorrow. Permit no social engagement 
to interfere. It is not enough to practice religion by proxy, sending your 


wife or children and staying home yourself. Show your loyalty by regu- | : = 


lar habits of church attendance. 


2. Go to church in a spirit of eager expectation. Go expecting to 
have your spirit strengthened and refreshed. Go to seek fellowship 
with like-minded Christigns, confident that you will be helped by wor- 
shipping together with fellow-believers. If you attend church in a spirit 
of censorious criticism and fault-finding, expecting ‘nothing of value, it is 
probable you will get little from the service. If you go to the house of God 
just from force of habit, small benefit will be derived from worship. But 
when you go as a child sincerely seeking a Heavenly Father's comfort- 
ing blessing and presence, your confident faith will be rewarded. 


3. Get ready for church by forgiving anyone who has wronged: 


you. This is very important. The Lord Jesus Christ has taught us that 


God forgives us as we forgive one another. He said to be first recon- | 


ciled to your brother before coming to offer your gift in God’s house. A 
spirit of unforgiveness will prevent our experiencing the forgiving love 
of God as we worship. 


4, Prepare to come to church in a humble and teachable frame of 
mind, seeking new truth and new light. Think of the truths set forth 


in the Scripture lesson or in the sermon as a message from God with | 


your address on it. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow once wrote in his 
diary, “John Ware of Cambridge preached a good sermon. I applied 
it to myself.” The best compliment you can pay your pastor is to apply 
to yourself those eternal truths of the Gospel which he seeks to proclaim. 


5. Come to church prepared to take an active part in the praying, | 
Some attend | 


singing and praising God with your fellow-worshippers. 
church as mere onlookers or spectators, seeking to be entertained by 


the music or the sermon. But this is not the spirit of true worship which | 
means lifting one’s heart and soul with others to God in prayer and , 


adoration. 


6. Go to church prepared to act upon and to put into practice those 
truths of the Christian life which you will hear proclaimed. Go not 
merely as a hearer but as a doer. In this way you will be a true follower 


of the Master who said, ‘Everyone therefore that heareth these words | 
of mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man, who built | 


his house upon the rock.” 


Attend the Chureh of Your Choice 


An advertisement written by James C. Perkins 
which appeared in “The Arizona Republic” 
and “The Gazette,” both of Phoenix, Arizona. 
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| worshippers to hear without effort. 





Make every seat 
| @ FRONT seat 





= ARE SEATING AREAS in nearly 
every church where it is difficult for 


An RCA Sound System in your 
church corrects such a condition... : 
provides undistorted amplification of ; 
speech and music, at correct volume 
... allows every person in the church 
to pay front-seat attention to the 
service. 
Hundreds of churches now use RCA 
Sound Systems... with increased at- 
tendance and more enthusiastic partic- ‘ 
ipation in church activities, Pastors 
achieve greater dynamic range with less 
voice fatigue. Choir and organ music 
takes on new power and dignity. Belfry 
broadcasts of chimes and organ music 
invite the community to worship. Fine 
recorded music can be furnished for 
church festivals and social events. 


As a living memorial to a departed 
loved one...an RCA Church Sound 
System becomes a permanent inspira- 
| tion to the entire congregation. 

There is an RCA Sound System ex- 
| actly suited to your church. For com- 
plete information write: Dept. 99-D, 


Sound Equipment Section, RCA, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 





SOUND SYSTEMS 
® RADIO CORPORATION 
| of AMERICA . 


| ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
CAMDEN, N.J. ’ 


RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 







in Canad 
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@ You can help make your home 
a holy place at the Easter Sea- 
son by beginning the practice 
of daily devotions, using The 
Upper Room. 


® For building a family altar, The 
Upper Room is a fresh, whole- 
some, spiritual guide. The 
Spring issue, with its emphasis 
leading up to Easter Sunday 
and on through Pentecost, car- 
ries a distinct spiritual message 
for this holy season. 


@ Join the company of two mil- 
lion regular users of the world’s 
most popular devotional peri- 
odical. Order TODAY! 


BE 


) Ten or more copies 
to one address, 5 
cents per copy, 
postpaid. Individu- 
al subscriptions in 
U. S., Canada, 
Latin America, 30 
cents per year; 
four years, $1.00. 
Other countries, 
40 cents; four 
years, $1.35. 










THE UPPER ROOM 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 








For Choir gowns and 
Pulpit Robes of course 
you'll want to see the 
Willsie Needlemaster. 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage. 
Let us send you mate- 
rial samples and 
prices. 

PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
457 West Fort Street 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Sth and Douglas Sts. 
Omaha 8, Neb. 
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Avoiding the TriteWorshipPhrases 
by Mahlon W. Pomercy 2 


ELIGION is the biggest, and 
R brightest, and grandest thing that 

can come into any human life, 
and satisfying worship can helpfully 
transform every power, inspire every 
energy, bathe it in peace, and flood it 
with joy. Many pastors have doubt- 
less been concerned about the weakest 
links in the worship service, and a pro- 
ductive source of guidance on this 
point is often a frank discussion with 
high school or college young people. 
Their training in discussion and criti- 
cism usually will lead to honest and 
open comments. 

The Protestant church being free 
from any set form of worship dictated 
from higher authority, may lead to 
one pastor finding a certain weakness 
in his worship service, while another 
will have his attention drawn to quite 
another item. 

Points where worshipper interest 
seems to wander in many of our 
churches are the “Pastoral Prayer,” 
and the “Scriptural Reading.” These 
items in many churches appear on the 
program, and seem to be presented 
simply because that is the next item 
as scheduled. Experience would indi- 
cate greater interest can be stimulated 
at these points by careful preparation. 

In our churches, where free prayer 
is the custom, the pastor can more suc- 
cessfully avoid set phrases that other- 
wise appear week by week, if some 
hought is given to an outline of ap- 
propriate materials. This should not 
be allowed to interfere with the spon- 
taneity of the prayer, but anything 
that tends to prevent repetitions and 
thoughts without any particular direc- 
tion, will also tend to prevent wander- 
ing of attention on the part of the 
worshipper. 

In the matter of Scripture reading, 
probably everyone has heard a min- 
ister at some time read scripture as 
though he had never seen it before. In 
a well prepared service, however, the 
pastor will not only be familiar with 
his scripture to be read, but with its 
background and meaning. He will then 
have prepared it as carefully as though 
it were to be presented from the stage. 
He will have given thought to diction, 
emphasis of words, and sentence mean- 
ing. A most helpful device in gaining 
listener attention is to give in not 
more than a sentence or two what has 
preceded the immediate passage to be 





*Minister, North Baptist Church, Port Chester, 
New York. 


read. Often a paragraph or a group 
of verses selected from a chapter have 
little meaning for the worshipper just 
taken by themselves. 


An example of this would be Acts 
4:18, and following, where the scrip- 
ture starts out: “Now when they saw 
the boldness of Peter and John and 
perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they marvelled; and 
they took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus.” This verse and 
that which follows become more mean- 
ingful when preceded by such a com- 
ment as this: “Peter and John having 
been thrown into prison for their 
preaching, were brought the following 
day before the high priest and rulers 
where thty testified to the power that 
came through Jesus Christ.” The 
reading following such a statement nat- 
urally has more meaning, and there- 
fore has greater opportunity of catch- 
ing reader interest. 

At the close of the scripture reading, 
it is the custom of many «pastors to 
always close with the same statement, 
such as the one so often heard: “May 
the Lord bless this reading of his holy 
word.” Such constant repetition has 
probably only one value, which is to 
let the worshipper, and possibly the or- 
ganist, know that the scripture read- 
ing is over. Actually, worshipper at- 
tention and interest is better secured 
by using a variety of phrases readily 
available from scripture, which have 4 
value of authority as well as offering 
the element of variety, and at the same 
time indicating that the scripture read- 
ing is finished. Such phrases as the 
following may prove suggestive: 

He that is of god heareth God’s word. 
—John 8:47. 

Think on these things.—Philippians 
4:8. 

Jesus said “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.”—Revelation 3:20. 

Blessed is he that readeth, and they 
that hear the word.—Revelation 1:3. 

Whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock.—Matthew 7:24. 

Receive the word with gladness.— 
Mark, 4:16. 

He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the spirit sayeth to the churches. 
Revelation 3:6. 

Blessed are they that hear the word 
of God and keep it.—Luke 11:28. 

Wherefore, my beloved brethren, Ict 
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every man be swift to hear.—James 
1:19a. 

Jesus answered and said unto him, If 
a man love me, he will keep my word. 
—John 14:238a. 

These are they which are sown on 
good ground; such as hear the word, 
and receive it, and bring forth fruit.— 
Mark 4:20. 

The sower soweth the word.—Mark 
4:14, 

He called the multitude and said unto 
them, Hear, and understand.—Mat- 
thew 15:10. 

Hear, all ye people; hearken, O 
earth, and all that therein is.—Micah 
1:2a. 

Hear what is the word that cometh 
forth from the Lord.—Ezekiel 33:30b. 

Thought and effort put forth by the 
pastor on these and other low points 
of worshipper attention will have a 
very helpful effect upon the tone of 
the whole service. Once the worshipper 
ceases to worship, it is often difficult 
to quickly command his attention as 
the next part of the service is ap- 
proached. 

The average pastor has but one 
hour each week in which to reach most 
of his people. It therefore is a special 
challenge to him to make it the most 
effective sixty minutes possible. At- 
tention to low points and detail in the 
service can be most helpful. 
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AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATOR 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 





plus 10% Federal 


$28.95 Excise Tax 


Includes 6 stencils, brush, ink, stylus, correc- 
tion fluid, writing plate, ink pad and instructions 


STENCILS (Postpaid) 


NEW “B” with cushions, qu........... $1.79 
NEW “B” TOP-PRINTED, qu.......... 1.95 
“BEST,” letter, qu. $2.40, legal........ 2.50 
“BEST,” TOP-PRINTED, qut..........-. 2.75 


INK (Postpaid) 

BLACK, ECO, 1 lb. 80c; BEST, 1 lb...$1.20 
FOUR COLORS, % Ib. 45c; % Ib....... -70 
FOLIOS (Postpaid) 

Contains about 200 designs for churches.$1.25 
Miscellaneous designs for all purposes... 1.00 

| PAPER 
Have a nice assortment. Send for samples. 
Send for catalog and Sample stencils. Dept. 3 


“VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 











NOW You May Have Beauty and Durability Combined 
In Your Church Appointments 


From no other material can you obtain the lifelong durability 
and distinctive beauty of color which may be had in annodized 
aluminum. Colors to match any wood furnishings. 





@ Hymnal Racks @ Envelope Racks @ Offering Plates 
@ Communion Cup Holders @ Clear Plastic Communion Cups 
SEND FOR PRICES AND DETAILS 


Pro-Del Industries, Inc. 





RR No. 10, Box 344, Indianapolis 44, Indiana 
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SOUNDMASTER 
CHIME RECORDS 
BUILD CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Beautiful reproductions of sacred music by 
well-known artists for steeple broadcast, 
sanctuary or chapel. Superb, clear, bell-like 
tonal qualities. A wonderful complement to 
your musical program. 


CHIMES * ORGAN @ CHIMES AND VIBRAHARP 


F3 
& 





. eo WRITE FOR LIST OF 
Morrison Recording 
— Laboratories — 


Dept. 3 Aurora, Il. 






















-—— THE ACME DIME COLLECTORS 


at. q For Encouraging Even Your Most Important Projects 
la Help may be secured in multiplied small amounts by 
&)o iH r * using Ow Dime Booklets. Attractive, Strong, Inexpensive 








mes —they offer you a popular and successful method. 
\y CHURCH BUILDER—Collects 50 Dimes 
. 1,000 Filled Means $5,000 
GLEANER—Co. 



















DIME liects 50 Dimes 
% HELPING HAND— “ 30 “ 
‘ « DIME HELPER— ts A 
x e DOLLAR IN DIMES—“ 7: * 
eRe 2 Descriptive circular and samples on request 
Goltect GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
nod — 150 Nassau Street New York 7, N. Y. 























Two More Ohio Churches Dedicate 
SYMPHONIC PIPE ORGANS 


(1) The Goodyear Heights Baptist Church, Akron, Ohio 
(2) The Evangelical United Brethren Church, Crooksville, Ohio 
A GENUINE PIPE ORGAN REASONABLY PRICED 
Quality of Tone and Workmanship Unsurpassed 
“TRULY THE ORGAN BEAUTIFUL” 
Write for price and _ specifications 


SYMPHONIC PIPE ORGANS 


Post Office Box 3563 
North Hill Station Akron, Ohio 
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Books 








The Inter-Seminary Series 


The Challenge of Our Culture; The 
Church and Organized Movements; The 
Gospel, the Church and the World; 
Toward World-Wide Christianity. The 
Inter-seminary Series. Harper & Bro- 
thers. $1.50 each. 

Here comes at last from some of the 
leading thinkers in religion a frank, 
direct approach to the position and task 
of the church in the modern world. 
Each book represents a symposium and 
the four volumes have been written by 
thirty-two outstanding leaders in Amer- 
ican church life. These authors rep- 
resent ten of the major denominations. 
No church leader can afford not to 
read the valuable essays on the chal- 
lenges to the church in this post-war, 
atomic world. So well have these men 
done their work that many leading 
seminaries have projected classes using 
these as text books. 


The Challenge of Our Culture has 
been edited by Clarence Tucker Craig 
and presents Elmer Arndt, professor of 
philosophy of religion in Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary; Buell Gallagher from 
Pacific School of Religion; Joseph Har- 
outunian from McCormick; Walter Hor- 
ton, Oberlin; James Nichols and Amos 
Wilder from the University of Chicago. 

A minister must know the world in 
which he lives, and here is a disturb- 
ing picture of the secularism and 
paganism of our times. The book is 
not merely a diagnosis, a catalogue of 
symptoms. It is a trumpet call for 
ministers of God to match such an hour 
as this with intelligent Christian liv- 
ing. “Men Among Machines,” “Rival- 
ism for Power,” “Tensions in Modern 
Life” are chapters that will give chal- 
lenge to fire anew any flagging zeal 
for the need of Christian living today. 

The Church and Organized Move- 
ments is edited by Randolph Crump 
Miller. The authors are Buell Gallag- 
her; George Hedley of Mills College; 
Pierson Parker, Church Divinity School; 
Edward Parsons, Bishop of Episcopal 
Church; Dwight Smith, Howard Thur- 
man, Ellis Trueblood, Robert West from 
Brite College of the Bible; Hugh White, 
Pacific School of Religion. 

These writers present the rivals and 
competitors of the church; movements 
that are organized to do the same task 
the church is ordained to do; organi- 
zations national, political, economic, 
cultural and social. How are we to 
evaluate them? Are they Christian, 
un-Christian or party Christian? So 
many live options face the modern man, 


demand his time and money. Philan- 
thropy is the number one business of 
the modern world, and social work is 
the profession taught in modern uni- 
versities like medicine or nursing or 
law. This is a surprising presenta- 
tion and challenges leaders to evaluate 
the church way of presenting Chris- 
tianity as against the methods of other 
organized movements. 

The Gospel, the Church and the World 
is edited by Kenneth Latourette: The 
writers are John Bennett of Union; 
Homrighousen, Princeton; John Knox, 
Union; Richard Niebuhr, Yale; W. Nor- 
man Pittenger, General Seminary; Paul 
Scherer of Union and Luman Shafer. 
Honesty is of the nature of Chris- 
tian faith, and here the authors 
re-appraise and take stock of the 
Christian movement. Has the church 
the spiritual resources to meet the 
atomic age? Is the church the best 
possible medium for and is it func- 
tioning best to carry to the world the 
Christian gospel? We cannot afford 
to hide from ourselves the answer to 
these questions. 

Toward World-wide Christianity, edit- 
ed by O. Fredrick Nolde. The authors 
are John Bennett, H. Paul Douglass, 
editor of “Christendom”; Charles Igle- 
hart, Union; Henry Leiper, World 
Council; John Mackay, Princeton; El- 
more McKee, rector St. George’s, New 
York; W. Stanley Rycroft; Matthew 
Spinka, Hartford Seminary; Abdel 
Wentz, Gettysburg Seminary. 

The current manifestation of the 
church with its coat of many denomi- 
national colors is first presented; then 
the ecumenical goal of Christianity is 
set forth; and the Biblical basis is 
given; and finally the characteristic 
and possible forms through which ecu- 
menical Christianity may be expressed 
are appraised. 


The church now exists in 256 frag- 
ments, broken and contradictory, and 
is a pathetic sight for the plain and 
thoughtful man. “The Body of Christ 
is tragically wounded when those who 
profess to love Him refuse to worship 
Him together, especially when they re- 
fuse to express their love and faith and 
oneness in their Lord in the holy com- 
munion.” 

The authors do not always present a 
united opinion. They divide and dis- 
agree, but there is common ground 
upon which they stand as to the lord- 
ship of Jesus. The entire series fur- 


nishes enough spiritual challenge and 


invitation to objective and reasonable 
thinking to equip religious leaders with 
materal enough to do a helpful and 
extended series in study upon the place 
of the Christian ethic in the present 
world. 

ICE 


Christian Education 


The Church and Christian Education 
by Paul H. Vieth. The Bethany Press. 
314 pages. $2.50. 


Sixty outstanding religious leaders, 
serving with a committee appointed by 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, have contributed of their 
time to make the two-year study of 
Christian education upon which this 
book is based. However, this volume 
is not a symposium, nor is it a collec- 
tion of reports by specialists. Upon 
completion of the survey the chairman 
of the committee, Dr. Paul H. Vieth, 
was authorized to write up the results 
and findings in a book of popular and 
general interest. 


This work deals with the history and 
philosophy of religious education. It is 
not a book for the teacher-who is look- 
ing for teaching methods, but for the 
pastor, superintendent, board of educa- 
tion member, and others who should 
have the educational philosophy neces- 
sary in organizing and directing an 
adequate program of religious educa- 
tion in the local church and commu- 
nity. The author is to be congratulated 
that he has written in non-technical 
language so that the layman can under- 
stand it. 


This book is especially good as a 
simple history of the major movements 
in religious education. Perhaps the 
weakest part of it is in the sections 
dealing with the philosophy of the 
Christian educational task. While there 
is little with which one would disagree 
here it seems that less dependence upon 
the traditional views and theology and 
more of present-day and original state- 
ment would be thought-provoking and 
helpful. 


As might be expected from such a 
study the strong points of it lie in the 
chapters devoted to the future program 
needed for Christian education. The 
chapter on the family is quite good. 
Especially pertinent is the suggestion 
that our popular devotional aids should 
be prepared in cooperation with relig- 
ious educators. Emphasizing that the 
effective program of the local church 
must be unified, that it must be th 
best possible, Dr. Vieth points out that 
the best individual church program is 
inadequate. It must be supplemented, 
or it must supplement, whichever you 
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choose, a community program of relig- 
ious instruction. Included in this should 
be week-day religious training upon 
the released-time basis. But this is not 
enough. In order to give the child the 
realization that religion is an integral 
part of all of life the public school 
should teach about religion, and the 
fundamental truths of religion, in a 
non-sectarian fashion. 

The pastor who has been trained in 
religious education and who has kept 
up with his reading in this field will 
find some dull spots in this book. But, 
while finding little that is new or origi- 
nal in it, he may discover it to be help- 
ful to have this rather complete survey 
in one volume. For all others respon- 
sible for the direction of religious edu- 
cation in church and community this 
should be required reading. 

C. W. B. 


The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
Church by Wesner Fallaw. The Mac- 
millan Company. 228 pages. $2.50. 

The thesis of this book is that “the 
family unit, not merely the individual 
child, must be incorporated in any sat- 
isfactory program of religious educa- 
tion; and that the local church, not the 
public school or any other community 
agency, is the best center for creative, 
progressive, liberal religious teaching.” 
Such is the opinion of a man who for 
eight years acted as director of relig- 
ious education in the Congregational 
(Community) Church of Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, a favored village cn the North 
Shore where the school system has al- 
ways occupied the spotlight. 

Dr. Fallaw would emphasize the im- 
portance of the home and the adults in 
the home, and would tie them into the 
church. He looks with disfavor upon 
an extension of religious education 
through the public schools. One won- 
ders if his Winnetka experience has 
not greatly influenced him at this 
point! His alternate plan of coopera- 
tion on a community level with the 
schools, perhaps through a Council, has 
also come out of the Winnetka situa- 
tion. The major problem of most 
churches in most communities, how- 
ever, is to reach the children of thous- 
ands of homes whose parents have no 
contacts whatsoever with the church. 

_ Dr. Fallaw’s suggestions for improv- 
ing the local church’s program of relig- 
lous education among adults, especi- 
ally parents, are excellent. His em- 
phasis upon the education of the fam- 
ily units of the church is very good. 
The unified approach of, parents and 
teachers to the religious educational 
task is highly desirable. No one surely 
will find fault with the idea that relig- 
lous education under church guidance 
must continually be conducted in every 
church family. But in an age of crisis 
when human survival depends upon an 
ethic religiously motivated, we must do 
everything possible to reach the next 
generation in the only place where it 
can be reached. The parents of half 
of the nation’s children will consent to 
religious instruction in the schools but 
are definitely church-shy and church- 


resistant. ; 
C. E.G. 


larbell’s Teachers’ Guide 1947 by 
Martha Tarbell. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 416 pages. $2.25. 
(Turn to next page) 
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The world stands today 
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Rufus Jones 


writes 


THE 
LUMINOUS 
TRAIL 


“This is no time for soft 
and easy optimism,” writes 
Rufus Jones in the introduc- 
tion to this new book. But 
always, when times seem 
darkest, an emergence of the 
Life of God is humanly re- 
vealed through some indi- 
vidual or some _ prepared 
group. THE LUMINOUS 
TRAIL makes vivid to its 
readers how effectively some 
inspired person in-a hard 
crisis has become the instru- 
ment, in Divine wisdom, of 
changing the line of march 
and inaugurating a new time. 


Dr. Jones writes of St. 
Paul, Hugh of St. Victor, 
Clement of Alexandria, Cath- 
erine of Siena, Hans Denck, 
Erasmus, William Law— 
some famous in the world’s 
eve, some not so famous— 
but all transmitters of the 
Light. Each in his own way 
changed the trend of events 
and formed part of the 
“luminous trail” of the 
saints. The book closes with 
a moving chapter on Rufus 
Jones’ own son. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 55) 


Peloubet’s Selected Notes 1947 by 
Wilbur M. Smith. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. 445 pages. $2.25. 

The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons 1947 by Earl L. Douglass. The 
Macmillan Company. 408 pages. $2.00. 

Broadman Comments 1947 by W. R. 
White. Broadman Press. 435 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Tarbell’s annual volume on the 
International Bible Lessons is fresh, 
stimulating, and has plenty of excel- 
lent, up-to-date illustrative material to 
make Sunday school teaching attrac- 
tive, interesting and helpful. It is one 
of the best for teachers of these lessons. 

The editor of Peloubet’s is a conser- 
vative scholar associated with Moody 
Bible Institute and he edits a commen- 
tary on the Bible Lessons which finds 
favor year after year among conser- 
vatives. 

Earl Douglass’ volume differs from 
the others in that it is interpretative 
rather than illustrative. It appeals to 
liberals; could be valuable as a help in 
sermon preparation. 

The Broadman Comments is con- 
servative, and gives a more evangelis- 
tically-centered interpretation of the 
Lessons than any of the other three. 

H.-L. H. P. 


Life of Esther Visualized. Edited by 
Dorothy Fay Foster. Artist: Anthony 
Abruzzo. Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. Forty-five cents. 

The Standard Publishing Company 
has earlier distributed colored strip 
stories of Bible characters including 
the life of Jesus. This forty-eight 
page book in full colors is an extension 
to that line. The story is well told. 
The printing and paper are excellent 
and the continuity well edited. The 
appeal of this type of literature is tre- 
mendous. This book, itself, may have 
a message for the present time. As 
one turns the pages he has in mind 
the afflictions of the Jewish people to- 
day and there is strengthened the his- 
toric fact that this race through the 
ages has had to defend itself. It has 
been a bloody story marked with some 
sterling characters such as Esther. 
Use this appealing method of Bible in- 
struction. 

W. 4H. L. 


Christian Worship 


The Public Worship of God by Henry 
Sloane Coffin. The Westminster Press. 
208 pages. $2.00. 

After more than forty years in the 
Christian ministry, a preacher and pas- 
tor in a large and influential Presby- 
terian parish in New York City, a tea- 
cher at, and then for a score of years 
president of, a large and influential 
theological seminary in that same city, 
a writer of fifteen books on Christian 
themes, including a volume in the Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures at Yale Univer- 
sity, moderator of his denomination in 
1943-1944, Dr. Coffin has now given us 
the fruits of his thought and service in 
this exposition of divine worship. 

No one could attend the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church or the 
Union Theological Seminary without 
sensing the richly ordered devotional 
atmosphere which proved the presence of 


one who had thought long and deeply 
on public prayer and praise, on the dis. 
pensation of the sacraments, on the 
reading of the Bible and on all elsé that 
makes up the meaning of a worshipful 
congregation. In ten chapters the author 
presents his conclusions of what is and 
what is not effective and valid in the 
conduct of a church service. No detail 
seems to be left out. The authorities 
quoted range from the ancient to the 
modern. Clear, practical, suggestive on 
every page, every sentence coming out 
a long and faithful experience, the book 
is sure of a wide and lasting reception. 

The subtitle mentions those who will 
profit most from the reading of this 
treatment of common worship. It is 
“A Source Book fer Leaders of Serv- 
ices.” That includes not only minis- 
ters, but choirmasters, students of div- 
inity, Sunday school superintendents 
and all others who have responsibility 
in leading the worship of their fellow- 
Christians. 

A selected bibliography and index are 
found in the last ten pages. » 

* J 


The God We Worship by Roger 
Hazelton, The Macmillan Company. 
160 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Hazelton has written a beautiful 
little book on the theology of worship 
in which he has tried to answer his 
own question, Can we honestly believe 
in the God to whom we offer our wor- 
ship? It is the author’s belief that a 
clear conviction of the reality and re- 
sponsiveness of God is not currently 
evident in either liberal or fundamen- 
talist churches. He feels that we must 
worship God in spirit and in truth. 
“Worship is not a happy ignorance, 
but a ‘reasonable service’.” It is the 
“sense and service of the living God.” 
It is “something done about God and 
for God.” It is the “habitual, purpose- 
ful and corporate referring of life to 
God,” and it is in this constant experi- 
ence with God that we come to know 
him. Thus our beliefs about God are 
both interpreted and tested in worship. 

In successive chapters the author 
deals theologically with those attri- 
butes of God which we have commonly 
associated with him, such as holiness, 
goodness, power and love. He also 
deals with the Christ and the Holy 
Spirit of worship. Throughout these 
chapters there runs the thought that 
“God becomes an object of knowledge 
only in so far as he is an object of 
devotion at the same time. God is a 
spirit and must be known spiritually in 
order to be known at all.” It is thus 
by the very act of genuine worship 
that the truth of God is actually re- 
vealed. The author’s conclusions are 
not too clearly stated but he is un- 
doubtedly trying to persuade us that 
truth and devotion are unattainable 
apart from each other. 

C. E. G. 


America Prays. Daily Devotions for 
the Entire Year by Norman E. Nygaard. 
W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 3886 pages. $2.25. 

This is not a first book of devotions 
by this author. He has already to his 
credit Strength for Service to God and 
Country, Strength for the Day, and 
God’s Moment. In America Prays, the 
reader has daily messages that quicken 
faith, bring comfort, or inspire to ser- 
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George E. Sweazey 





_——Fresh Material for Mother’s Da 


The Keener of the Door 
by George E. Sweazey 


The minister who is looking for a “dif- 
ferent approach” for his Mother’s Day 
sermon will find a wealth of non-senti- 
mental source material in “The Keeper 
of the Door.” These sermons deal pri- 
marily with Christian home life and the 
key role mothers play in guiding our 
moral, religious and social life. 82° 

The eleven messages in this book 

are thought-provoking, 


scripturally sound, 
avd militant.—Quarterly Review 


The Bethany Press-St. Louis 3, Mo. 





" 


unique, 
refreshing 





At Your Bookstore or 








~ 








vice which have been prepared by min- 
isters of many denominations from 
coast-to-coast, but edited by Dr. Ny- 
gaard. One for each day of the year 
and for special Christian days, each 
day’s devotional material includes a 
Scripture verse, a lengthier recom- 
mended Bible reading, a short, prac- 
tical meditation in a straightforward 
style, and concludes with a_ brief 
prayer. Valuable as this book will be 
to individuals seeking daily strength 
and inspiration, it will be also valu- 
able to ministers and speakers as 
“mind-starters” in preparing devotional 
talks because the contents are full of 


good suggestions. 
- H.-L. H. P. 


Christian Thought 


The Resurrection of Christ by A. 
Michael Ramsay. The Westminster 
Press. 126 pages. $1.00. 

The Glory of the Empty Tomb by 
Samuel M. Zwemer. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 170 pages. $2.00. 

The Affirmation of Immortality by 
John Haynes Holmes. The Macmillan 
Company. 75 pages. $1.50. 

These three books dealing with im- 
mortality, though quite different in ap- 
proach and emphasis, may well be con- 
sidered together. 

The author of the first is one of the 
younger scholars of the Church of Eng- 
land and since 1940 has been professor 
of divinity at the University of Dur- 
ham. He holds to the orthodox and 
traditional position that “the Resurrec- 
tion is a true starting-place for the 
study of the making and meaning of 
the New Testament.” In eight chap- 
ters he expounds this conviction, trac- 
ing out its significance for the Chris- 
tian believer. He does not hesitate to 


take up one after another the various 
schools of criticism which challenge 
this basie Christian position and in a 
manner both firm and fair he expounds 


their weakness and insufficiency. 
The author of the second is the fa- 

















mous missionary to the Moslems and . 
professor emeritus of Princeton Theo- | 


logical Seminary. He, too, holds, to 
the orthodox and traditional position, 
but his method is not that of the care- 
ful and scrupulous scholar but rather 
that of the popular controversialist. 
He quotes from nearly two hundred 
non-Scriptural sources from the Church 
Fathers to C. E. M. Joad and does not 
hesitate to put the mark of heresay 


upon such outstanding Christian writers | 


as John Baillie and Walter M. Horton. 
His fifteen chapters are forceful and 
uncompromising. 


The author of the third is the well- | 


Community 
It consists of 


known minister of the 
Church of New York. 


the Ingersoll Lecture for 1946. Dr. | 


Holmes, of course, does not accept the 
Christian doctrine of the Resurrection 
as do the two previous authors. In 
fact he neither mentions Christ nor 
quotes from the New Testament. -Vever- 
theless he believes in the spiritual na- 
ture of man and the immortality of 
the soul. 
he is always reverent and inspiring. 


F.F. 


The Origins of Christian Supernatu- 
ralism by Shirley Jackson Case. The 
University of.Chicago Press. 239 pages. | 
$3.00. 


It is always a refreshing intellectual 
experience to read a book written by | 
Dr. Shirley Jackson Case. Running 
through all his many useful and en- 
lightening works like a single thread | 
is his careful conscieritious scholarship | 
coupled in turn with a penetrating in- | 
sight. There is about his writings an | 


incisiveness of expression. Moreover, 
he has mastered the objective method 
and is able to set forth his factual 
material in a detached manner. | 


(Turn to next page) 


Throughout his little book | 


BIBLE 
STUDY 
AIDS 


How to Enjoy 
Studying the Bible 
By JOSEPH GETTYS 
A guide to individual study and dis- 
covery of Bible truth. Youth and adults 


will enjoy this individual Bible explora- 
tion. Paper, 60c. 


How to Study the Revelation 
By JOSEPH M. GETTYS 


The second in Dr. Getty’s guides to Bible 
study for use by individuals who seek to 
Paper, $1.00. 


learn for themselves. 


The Sermon on the Mount 
and Its Meaning for Today 
By E. T. THOMPSON 


A new study of this great body of 
Christ’s teachings. Cloth, $1.75. 








Exploring the New 
Testament 


By RACHEL HENDERLITE 


The second of Miss Henderlite’s work- 
books for high school youth, following 
the general pattern of the earlier book. 
Suggestions for teachers are given. Pa- 
per, $1.00. 


Exploring the Old Testament 
By RACHEL HENDERLITE 


A workbook for students of high school 
age, with clear outlines and guidance and 
suggested individual projects. Paper, $1.00. 


The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ 
By DONALD W. RICHARDSON 


The second edition of an enlightening 
and thoughtful study of the Revelation. 
Paper, $1.00. 


The Life and Teaching of 
Jesus Christ 


By JAMES S. STEWART 


A fresh approach to the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, which will be welcomed by 
students, teachers, ministers and youth 
leaders. Limp, $1.00. 


The Testament for 
Fishers of Men 


Special paper binding.............. $ .50 
No. 50—Cloth, limp, round corners... .75 
No. 52—Leather, limp, gold edges, 

DO GOTT So 6.5.0 uccsadvscctcaene 2.00 
No. 53—Leather, overlapping covers, 
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Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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AN 
Outline 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


By FRANK E. WILSON and 
CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE 





The late Frank E. Wilson, Bishop 
of Eau Claire at his death, left 
behind an uncompleted manuscript 
on the life of Christ. Clifford P. 
Morehouse has completed this 
manuscript for publication. Con- 
tents: The Pagan World; The 
Jewish World; The Gospel 
Sources; The Nativity and Child- 
hood; The Sermon on the Mount; 
The Passion and Crucifixion; The 
Resurrection and Ascension, etc. 
Price, 35 cents 


CHRISTIAN 
MARRIAGE 


By FLOYD VAN KEUREN 


A Handbook on Getting and 
Staying Happily Married 








This is a revised edition, and a 
new chapter has been added, of 
the book formerly known as Out- 
fitting for Spiritual Marriage. 
Topics include Personal Equip- 
ment for Marriage, Dynamic 
Love, The Engagement, The Mar- 
riage, Sex—and Christianity and 
Children, Price, $1.50 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 East 41st Street, New York 17 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 57) 


This book is most timely and should 
serve as a good tonic, perhaps an anti- 
toxin, in the face of the threatening 
wave of “Neo-Orthodoxy” and other 
escapes in this day of intellectual, 
religious, and social upheaval. It is 
most encouraging to find at least one 
stalwart liberal who has not lost his 
grip on his intellectual convictions. 
Doubtless there are many others. 

Much of the material of this volume 
was presented in an earlier one now 
out of print, however, in this one it 
has been greatly clarified; there is 
considerable delection and the addition 
of much new material and insights 
throughout. Hewing close to the line 
of the socio-historical method, he lays 
bare the roots of supernaturalism in 
early Christianity and shows clearly 
the genesis of these into the new faith. 
The author and publishers are both to 
be commended for this publication. 


The Minister 


The Layman Looks at the Minister 
by Murray H. Leiffer. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 160 pages. $1.50. 

The nine chapters of this little book 
are really nine mirrors in which the 
minister may see himself as others see 
him. The volume presents an opinion 
poll of one thousand Methodist laymen 
across the ‘country who frankly state 
their likes and dislikes on seventy-one 
aspects of the minister’s life and work. 

It seems that ninety-five per cent or 
more of these laymen look with dis- 
favor upon a minister who cannot get 
along with his wife, or who is lax in 
meeting his financial obligation, or 
who is untidy in his personal appear- 
ance, or who had a bad breath or no- 
ticeable body odor. Seventy-five per 
cent of them don’t want him to smoke 
and seventy-two per cent don’t want 
him to be a woman! 

As a preacher he must be free from 
annoying pulpit mannerisms, must 
speak distinctly, make few mistakes in 
grammar, must be dignified in his con- 
duct of the sacraments, must start his 
services punctually, must preach from 
the Bible, and avoid sensational or biz- 
arre subjects in announcing his ser- 
mons. Such are the requirements of 
at least seventy-eight per cent. 

These laymen, who include women 
and youth, do not want their minister 
to be apologetic for his profession or 
pessimistic about the achievements of 
the Christian Church. They want him 
to take the initiative on Christian issues 
and ninety-five per cent want him to 
preach against the liquor traffic! They 
wish him to be effective in winning deci- 
sions for Christ and they unanimously 
deplore a minister who is bashful and 
hesitant in meeting people. 

At least ninety per cent think the 
preacher should spend adequate time 
in study and sixty per cent believe it 
should be the major portion of his 
time! At the sarfhe time eighty-six per 
cent are unfavorable toward the min- 
ister who makes few calls on his mem- 
bers! Of course, many questions could 
be asked of these laymen, as for in- 
stance, How can a man spend the maior 
portion of his time in so many dif- 
ferent departments of his work? Never- 
theless, it is better to listen to our 


people than to question them. This 
book will help us to listen. 
C. E. G. 


Ecumenical Church 


Toward A United Church by William 
Adams Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
264 pages. $2.50. 

When the author passed away almost 
three years ago he left two manuscripts, 
The first dealt with the person and 
work of Christ and has been edited for 
publication by Henry P. Van Dusen. 
The second, edited by Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, now appears. 


The purpose of the book is stated 
more explicitly in its subtitle than in 
the title: “Three Decades of Ecumeni- 
cal Christianity.” As such it is an in- 
valuable study, probably the only one 
of its kind, of the growth of the ecum- 
enical spirit in Protestantism from the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910 to the 
setting up of the World Council of 
Churches at Utrecht in 1938. Since he 
had an active part in practically all 
phases of this growth and was present 
at most of the interim gatherings, 
Stockholm in 1925, Lausanne in 1927, 
Oxford in 1937, to name only a few of 
his journeys, the author was perhaps 
more fitted to give the story than any 
other man. All who are interested in 
this movement of Protestantism will 
find in Dr. Brown’s book a fascinating 
and clear exposition. 

Dr. Cavert, a long-time associate of 
the author, has written an epilogue 
which brings the uncompleted manu- 
script up-to-date. 

Most valuable are more than fifty 
pages at the close which provide im- 
portant statements, plans of organiza- 
tion, etc., dealing with the various con- 
ferences including the constitution of 
the World Council of Churches. There 
is also an ecumenical bibliography and 
an index. 

F. F. 


Religious Drama 


Conscience on Stage by Harold Ehren- 
sperger. Abingdon - Cokesbury Press. 
238 pages. $2.00. 

The author catches us by his state- 
ment of purpose: “To make it (drama) 
part of the central purpose of the 
church in the church’s educational, mis- 
sionary, and worship functions so that 
the unique power of the drama will be 
recognized ...” “Conscience-catching 
drama” to Dr. Ehrensperger is the kind 
which may be used by the church in 
its ministry of arousing people and of 
stirring their intellects and emotions 
to build awareness and consecration 
requisite to genuine religious living. 

Having designated his distinctive des- 
tination the author breaks into story, 
showing a minister trying to capture 
a skilled dramatic teacher for drama 
leadership in the church. Here again 
is the kind of clarity which invigor- 
ates the mind. 

Before we consider his philosophy le‘ 
us note that there are seventy-eight 
pages of appendices, glossary of terms 
and index. These are at once practi 
cal, original and thought-provoking. 

“The Ministry of Drama in the Foun- 
tain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan,” is a brief resume of the 
activities, methods and achievements. A 
project of the Wesley Foundation at 


(Turn to next page) 
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EVERYMAN’S 
ADVENTURE 


By 
MERLE WILLIAM BOYER 


“This is a new, fresh and arrest- 
ing adventure, in itself a stimu- 
lating and novel treatment of an 
old theme, that of the church and 
its progress. 













“It is vivid in its picturesque 
writing, remarkable in its knowl- 
edge of the whole church situa- 
tion, and shrewd and penetrating 
in its suggestions as to program 
and policy. More than that, it is 
delightful to read.”,—HALFORD 
E. LUCCOCK. $2.50 


at your bookseller 


Harper & Brothers 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 












The Pastor’s 
Wife 
For and by pastors’ wives 


= 





A bi-monthly magazine 
written for the lady of 
the manse. 


Helpful suggestions, ex- 
change of opinions, devo- 
tional aids, humorous and 
current interest articles 
stimulate thought and pro- 
vide pleasure. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Two years__-$1.50 


Circulation Dept., THE PASTOR’S WIFE 
410 Monroe Street, Port Clinton, Ohio 














Book Reviews 
(From page 58) 
the University of Illinois is presented 


with script. A Christmas Service of 
Worship with production notes in help- 
ful outline and a model constitution for 
a drama group in the church are given 
in a brief and usable form. 


One appendix lists five pages of plays 
for reading and discussion, classified 
under good titles-such as “Character 
Studies,” and “Religion as Such.” Lists 
of collections of plays, plays for the 
church and the parish house, books on 
the history, technique, production and 
use of drama in the church are help- 
fully presented with a sentence descrip- 
tion to help us choose the better ones 
for our purpose. Dealers and manu- 
spevarere of stage equipment are also 
isted. 


Sixteen well-written chapters under 
the following section headings are 
worthwhile for the philosophy and in- 
spiration in them: “Thinking the Whole 
Thing Through”; “We Begin to Learn”; 
“We Learn Where to Begin”; and 
“Play by Play.” 

Dr. Ehrensperger is the editor of 
Motive, a monthly magazine for col- 
lege youth. He is one of the secre- 
taries of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church but his leadership in 
the field which this book covers is rec- 
ognized by youth and those interested 
in drama without attention to denom- 
inational lines. His book carries its 
own authority. 


H. F. C. 


The Bible 


Berkeley Version of .the New Testa- 
ment. Translation and footnotes by 
Gerrit Verkuyl. James J. Gillick & Co., 
Berkeley, California. 

To the making of New Testament 
translations there is no end and much 
reading is still a weariness to the flesh. 
But this little book, produced by a fel- 
low of Princeton has a number of fea- 
tures which will commend it to the 
reader. The basic Greek text of Tis- 
chendorf is used but the translator has, 
also, consulted many other sources. So 
far as hasty reading can assure one 


we think that it is a trustworthy trans- | 


lation. 


Two features, in addition to the | 
translation, are worthwhile. One is the | 


dating of the pages. Authentic dating 
is used on the running head of each 
page. For instance we see that Jesus 
was born in 5 B.C., that he was cruci- 
fied in April of 7 A.D., that Pentecost 
was on Sunday, May 29, 30 A.D., that 
the letter of Paul to the Ephesians was 
written from Rome in the fall of 61 or 
the fall of 62. 
to the reader. 


Secondly, the addition of footnotes is | 
a definite help. It makes the little book | 


a valuable commentary. 

The small page format (4%” x3”) 
makes it a rather awkward shelf book 
but it may improve its possibilities as 
a devotional volume. Personally we 
prefer a larger page. It is well bound 
in attractive, pebbled cloth with im- 
print in gold. 

W.#H.L. 


(Turn to next page) 
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By the Noted Radio Evangelist 
@ DR. WALTER A. MAIER 


Here are seventeen mes- 
sages delivered by the 
famous radio evangelist, 
Dr. Walter A. Maier, over 
the Twelfth Lutheran 
Hour. 


These are spirit-filled mes- 
sages, full of comfort, 
counsel, instruction, en- 
couragement and inspira- 
tion. Remarks John R. 
Richardson in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Journal: 
“Dr. Maier understands the 
issues of the day and be- 
lieves with all his heart 
that Jesus Christ is 
heaven’s answer to the 
crushing heartaches of our 
day.” 


Rebuild confidently. and 
hopefully for the future 
with the Christ-exalting 
messages of Dr. Maier to 
chart your course in these 
momentous postwar days. 


310 PAGES, CLOTH — $1.75 


Concordia Publishing 


House 
3558 B South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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wpiritual Mobilization is a Crusade 
being expanded by 10,000 Ministers 
of Churches who believe Freedom is 
in peril in the world—in America -— 
and who feel it the bounden duty of 
followers of Jesus to champion it 
against communism, fascism, or any 
stateism. If you would like to receive 
the above booklet, our monthly bul- 
letins, tracts, and pamphlets, let us 
hear from you. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


Title Guarantee Bldg., 





Los Angeles 13 





California 3 
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Brighten your DVBS... : 


“Teach Them” with 


CHURCH-CRAFT 


BIBLE SLIDES IN NATURAL COLOR 








@ Intensify interest in your DVBS classes by using 
dynamic natural-color slides depicting stirring stories 
from the Bible. Over 300 Bible 
slides comprising 45 complete 
stories and more than 100 hymn- 
slides in simple color now available. 


Write your dealer fer 
a FREE list of Church- 
Craft Bible slides and 
hymn-slides in natural 
color. 













OF s Se 12 OS « a On 7 U eo 





PIC 


Contact Your Dealer Now 


Prompt action will assure you of obtaining a full 
set of these powerful teaching aids for your 
visual library and this summer’s DVBS. All 
Church-Craft slides are 2x 2 inches in protective 
Glass Binders. 
Hymnslides, 50 cents each. 


Bible slides, 60 cents each; 















The 
Elliott Addresserette 





Again 
Available 
to 
Churches 
%* Low cost. 
* Prints from 15 to 21 addresses per 
minute. 


% Cut the stencils (Address cards) 
on your own typewriter. 


*% Stencil will last for 10,000 im- 


pressions. 
PRICES 

Elliott Addresserette_________ $45.00 
Blank Address Cards, per 100_ 1.40 
Typewriter Clamp (Required 

for Stencilling) ___.__._____ 1.75 
Stencil Softener (Required for 

aes 2.00 
Ink, with Dispenser, per bottle  .90 
Metal Tray (125 capacity)_.___ _.80 
U, S. Excise tax on machine___ 2.48 

Total complete ____._---__- $54.33 


F. O. B. Cleveland, Ohio 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Church Management 
1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















Pastoral Cou nseling 


Book Reviews 
(From page 59) 

So You Are Thinking by S. C. Michel- 
felder. The Wartburg Press. 83 pages. 
$1.00. 

The author, leaving his pastorate in 


| Toledo, Ohio, last year, became super- 





visor of the rehabilitation program of 
the Lutheran World Convention. Later 
he also was made head of the Material 
Relief Section of the World Council of 
Churches. In this little volume he pre- 
sents a group of five sermonettes on 
personal problems. Using the general 
theme of the book title, “So You Are 
Thinking” he discusses Marriage, Hav- 
ing a Family, Joining a Church, Di- 
voree, and Making a Will. Out of a 
rather wide experience in pastoral ser- 
vice and personal counselling, Dr. Mich- 
elfelder brings good advice on a com- 
mon-sense level and in an interesting 


fashion. 
C. W. B. 


Hilltop Verses and Prayers by Ralph 
Spaulding Cushman. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 125 pages. $1.00. 

An inspiring, helpful little book of 
Bishop Cushman’s most beautiful poems 
for people, who, during a busy day, 
would lift up their hearts unto the 
Lord, but equally suitable for group 
worship in-doors or out-of-dodrs. These 
favorites are arranged with a suitable 
scriptural reading and an appropriate 
prayer. There is something about 


Bishop Cushman’s poetry that puts a 
song in the heart and a spirit into daily 


living; and this selection of poems is 


ideal. ; 
H-L. H. P. 


Our Evangelical Faith by Harold 
John Ockenga. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids. 75 cents. 

The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals composed of seventeen denomi- 


nations, many other local churches, and 
independent groups having a constitu- 
ency of over a million, represents what 
is called “the united voice of funda- 
mentalism.” This group ranging from 
high Calvanists to Pentecostals adopted 
a statement of common faith in 1943. 
Dr. Ockenga, former president of the 
Association and pastor of the Park 
Street Congregational Church in Bos- 
ton, interpreted these statements in a 
series of six messages given in his 
church. These messages are published 
in this book. 

Except for the closing chapter on the 
unity of the church which deals parti- 
cularly with the philosophy of the 
Association, the chapters from an ex- 
cellent study of Christian doctrine for 
conservative Christians. They are clear, 
lucid, to the point, and presented in 
the interesting style of direct preach- 
ing, and are on the level of the average 
reading layman. They are true to the 
orthodox interpretation of the various 
items of faith. The earlier chapters 
deal with the Bible and inspiration, the 
nature of God, the person and work of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the divine 
purpose of the ages. 

M. T. 
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Ornamental Lighting Fixtures 
Bronze Honor Rolls 
Memorial Tablets, etc. 
Please write for C and E catalogs 
+ 


MEIERJOHAN - WENGLER 


METALCRAFTSMEN 











1100 West Ninth Street Cincinnati 3, Ohio 











BOOK REVIEWERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Orva Lee Ice, Calvary Baptist Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Charles W. Black, First Methodist 
Church, Greenville, Ohio 


Cranston E. Goddard, First Presbyter- 
ian Church, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Harriet-Louise H. Patterson, Com- 
munity Church, Chesterland, Ohio 


William H. Leach, Editor, Church Man- 
agement, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Frank Fitte, Grosse Pointe Memorial 
Church, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michi- 
gan 


Stiles Lessly, First Congregational 


Church, Osage, Iowa 


Harold F. Carr, Lakewood Methodist 
Church, Lakewood, Ohio 














GREAT QUARTERLIES 


* + bY STAWOARD » » 


BIBLE TEACHER 
and LEADER 


DeLuxe Quarterly for Superintend- 
ents, Ministers, Teachers; 96 pages; 
seven big pages on every week’s Uni- 
form Lesson, divided into magazine 
and lesson section. Send 30c today 
for current copy. Two class quarter- 
lies, also; one for youth and one for 
adult; 10c each. Also ask for free 
Prospectus on Closely Graded Lessons, 
and samples of other Uniform Lessons 
and Weekly Papers. State department. 





‘or 208 


a copy when 
ordered in 

bundles of 5 
or more 






CHRIS TIAN 
HOME LIFE 


Full size, two colors throughout, 64 
pages. A truly Christian quarterly 
magazine for all the family. Photos, 
poems, things to do, inspirational 
articles, adventure, picture stories, 
prayers, daily devotion. Many churches 
are buying for every home in congre- 
gation. All this Christian reading for 
price of average secular magazine. 
Send 25c for current copy today, or 
write us for free Prospectus. 


25¢ Ea. 


to one address. 
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Please address your letter to our Desk 41. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 20 East Central Pkwy, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


PURCHASE AND RE-SALE OF LEACH BOOKS 


We offer the following prices on good used copies of the “out-of-print” Leach 
books: 





Will Pay Will Sell 


Church Finance .............. $ .85 $1.05 Church Administration ....... 

Church Publicity ...........0. 85 1.05 (Cokesbury Eu‘tion) 

Cokesbury Funeral Manual.... .85 1.05 The Making of a Minister.... .70 .90 
cy eer errr -60 80 


MANAGEMENT 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CHURCH 
1900 Euclid Avenue 








Announcing an | 


INSTITUTE ON CHURCH MUSIC | 


JULY 8-17, 1947 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY | 
COLUMBUS | 


Workshops in Organ and Service Playing, 
Choral Singing and Conducting 


Housing and Meals in Campus Dormitories 


For Further Information, Address 


School of Music, Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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FHE DREW... 





\ No. 1400, $185.00, F. 0. B. Philadelphia 
2 Complete with translucent bakelite church 
x y name panel, font of changeable letters, 
em fluorescent tube lighting, flashing cross, rust- 





oa proof metal case and posts for lawn. 
& 

ay Write for catalogs on signs, bronze 
% tablets and lighting fixtures. 

% 

-* 






PENCER sru010s 


-~nCORPORATED 
Pe 710 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














. YOUR SERMONS 
in Print! 





oe Remarkable New 
te Process Produces 
Hts Even Small Edi- 
) , tions at Extreme- 
. EY ly Low Price. 


A brand new service to ministers 
4 offers small editions of neatly 
FS printed, sturdily bound books at a 
er remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
fe! or 500 copies of a book can now be 
: printed and bound without the usual 
ee staggering cost of typesetting and 
rt binding. A new patented plate pro- 
Sa. cess is the secret. Small or large 
editions of any kind of manuscript 
can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing 
3. limited quantities. The type is per- 
manent; later editions cost even less. 
This process includes the use of 
halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, 
table of contents, etc. 


SS Write for Sample and Literature 


You are invited to write for full de- 
“ns tails; prices, terms—and sample of 
printing. No obligation, of course. 


‘+ — | THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


0." 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
BX New York 17, N.Y. 
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JLLUSTAATIVYE DIAMONDS 


SELECTED BY PAUL F. BOLLER 








CHRIST IN THE HOME 


Bishop Charles L. Slattery used to 
| tell a story which he heard while vis- 
| iting a little church in France. It con- 
cerns a new pastor who, soon after his 
| arrival in the village, called at a cer- 
tain cottage. When the husband came 
home from work, the wife said, “The 
new pastor called today.” “What did 
he say?” asked the man. “Oh,” she an- 
swered, “he asked, ‘Does Christ live 
here?’ and I didn’t know what to say.” 
The man’s face flushed: “Why didn’t 
you tell him that we were respectable 
people?” he said. “Well,” she an- 
swered, “I might have said that: only 
that isn’t what he asked me.” “Then 
why,” pursued her husband, “didn’t 
you tell him that we said our prayers 
and read our Bibles?” The wife re- 
plied, “But he didn’t ask me that.” 
The man grew more vexed. “Why,” 
he continued, “didn’t you say that we 
were always at church?” The poor 
| woman broke down: “He didn’t ask 
that either; he asked only ‘Does Christ 
' live here?” 
This humble Frenchman and his de- 
| voted wife earnestly pondered the in- 
cident for many days. They wondered 
what the grave pastor meant by his 
question. Then little by little their 
lives were changed. Little by little 
they grew to expect Christ in their ex- 
periences, a Christ who was gloriously 
alive. In a very real way—though they 
did not know exactly how—through 
deepened love and a willingness to ac- 
cept the mystery of his divine radiance 
—they came to know him. Thus did 
he come to live in their home, and their 
hearts. G. Ray Jordan in We Believe; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 








PRAYER IN A WORLD OF LAW 


We hear it said that it is useless to 
pray in a law-abiding world. Why 
pray in the face of inexorable law? But 
instead of asking that question, we 
ought to ask, Can we know what the 
laws of the universe and of God are? 
Beethoven, for instance, could not have 
written the Moonlight Sonata in defi- 
ance of the laws of music. Michel- 











| angelo could never have carved his 


| masterpiece David, or built the dome 
rs St. Peter’s, in defiance of the laws 


| of sculpture and architecture. The 


Wright brothers would never have 


| flown an airplane in defiance of the 
| laws of air currents and gravitation. 


Men who do these things work with, 
not against, inexorable law. So pray- 
er. The efficiency of prayer depends, 
not upon its ability to set aside law, 
but upon its ability to think, and to 
will in accordance with the law of God, 
It is not only the artist, the sculptor, 
the inventor, whe must know and work 
with universal law, but also the saint. 
Frederick K. Stamm in One Man’s 
Religion; Fleming H. Revell Company, 


LIFE IN THE CHURCH 


The newspapers not long ago printed 
a story of a doorman of a New York 
theater who had guarded the stage 
door for seventeen years and in all that 
time had never once seen a perform- 
ance on the stage inside the building! 
It is possible for a preacher and mem- 
bers of a congregation to become that 
sort of doorkeeper in the house of the 
Lord. The attention can be centered 
on the circumference, the incidental, 
the mechanical, and lost to the central 
living drama of salvation in individual 
lives and collective life which alone 
gives any meaning to the organization. 
Halford E. Luccock in Christianity and 
the Individual; Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF 
SACRIFICIAL SERVICE 


In March, 1943, a man died in Eng- 
land by the name of Harold Suggars. 
I had never heard of him until I read 
his brief obituary in the paper. Yet all 
the world is indebted to him. He was 
the last of four English pioneers in the 
development of X-ray therapy. Forty- 
one years earlier he had been a car- 
penter. For some odd reason he vol- 
unteered to assist Ernest Harnack in 
his X-ray laboratory. Harnack warned 
him fully of the dangers to which he 
would be exposing himself. He showed 
Suggars his own deeply scarred hands 
but Suggars was willing to go ahead. 
Within a year he noticed the first ef- 
fects of the X-rays on his skin. When 
Harnack died his hands had been com- 
pletely destroyed up to the wrists. 
Suggars kept on for thirty-eight years, 
and when he retired his skin had been 
so badly burned that he was unable to 
walk abroad in the daylight. 

Here were men who willingly be- 
came mutilated in order that other men 
might be healed. And this principle 
of sacrificial service is the principle 
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Thirsty Funerals 


New England had a thirst, all they 

had to do to quench it free was to 
fnd a funeral, for the serving of alco- 
holic liquors in copious quantities at 
funerals seems to haves been a social 
requirement. 

Old writings in the Chicago library of 
the National Foundation of Funeral 
Service, an educational foundation, re- 
veal that funerals in those days were 
dripping “wet.” A committee of “ex- 
perienced men” would be appointed by 
the bereaved family to mix the funeral 
grog and “to attend to frequent and 
liberal dispensing thereof,” according 
to the books. 

Rum, whiskey, apple “cyder,” and 
gin were the usual potables used for 
the fiery funeral concoctions—and ap- 
parently even children were served so 
they might drink to the memory of the 
deceased. 

But, the old books reveal, families 
were not the only ones charged with 
supplying liquor for funerals, One of 
the financial responsibilities of churches 
was to provide sufficient grog or punch 
to show respect at the funerals of de- 
ceased members of the ministry. 

If there is any doubt that funerals 


[' residents of 17th and 18th Century 


were wet 250 years ago, the doubt can 
be washed away with the bill rendered 
to the family of one*David Porter, who 
drowned at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1678. The cost of the liquor consumed 
before and during the funeral was 
almost two-thirds of the total funeral 
costs. The funeral bill follows: 


By pint of liquor for those who 
ewe TOR ae ee es 1s 
By quart of liquor for those who 


DEO t. Teer ome 2s | 


By two quarts of wine and one gal- 
lon of cyder to jury of inquest 5s 
By eight gallons and three quarts 





of wine for faneral ......._:_ 15s | 
By barrel cyder for funeral______ 16s 
ft FS a ee eee 12s 
By wine setet5........<s..... 18s 
_ ee ee ee L4 9s 


This amounts to almost three pounds 
for intoxicating liquor alone for David 
Porter’s funeral—a lot of money at a 
time when ten pounds was considered 
to be a liberal annual wage for a 
school teacher cr bookkeeper, accord- 
ing to the Foundation library. 

In some sections of the world, alco- 
holic liquor still plays a prominent role 
in funeral service, but the traditional 
American funeral service precludes 
any such heavy drinking as unfitting 
to a religious service. 





by which all the great achievements 
that bless mankind have been brought 
forth, and the principle according to 
which all true and noble living is pat- 
terned. Hugh Stevenson Tigner in 
The Christian Pattern; The Macmillan 
Company. 


A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


If we lose the sense of being led, we 
become victims of our ,ircumstances. 
The men of a church were having a 
supper, and being unused to managing 
meals, they gave contradictory orders 
to the Negro caretaker. He became 
upset over these contradictory orders 
and objected. Whereupon one man 
asked, “Well, Henry, if you get upset 
with us, what do you do when the 
women are here?” To which he re- 
plied, “That’s simple. I just throws 
ny mind into neutral and goes where 
se pushed.” A great many people 
simply throw their minds into neutral 
and go where circumstances push 
them. They have no sense of being 
led. E,. Stanley Jones in Abundant 
leving; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


FASHIONED INTO GOD’S IMAGE 


There was once in the city of Flor- 
ce a massive, shapeless block of mar- 


oO) 


’ they looked, 


ble, which seemed fitted to be the raw 
material of some colossal statue. One 
sculptor after another tried his hand 
at it, without success. They cut and 
carved and hewed, till it seemed hope- 
lessly disfigured. But then came Michel- 
angelo’s turn. He began by having a 
house built right over the block of 
marble, ard for long months he was 
shut up there with it, and none knew 
what he was doing. But at last there 
came a day when he flung open the 
door and told them to come in; and 
and there before their 
eyes was—not now a shapeless, mean- 
ingless block—but the magnificent 
statue of David, one of the glories of 
the world. So Christ takes lives de- 
feated and disfigured, and refashions 
them into the very image of God. “To 
him that loveth us—and loosed us 
from our sin.” James S. Stewart in 


The Gates of New Life; Charles Scrib- | 


ner’s Sons. 


OPEN WINDOWS 


I stood in the tower on top of the | 
There were | 


Scripture Press ‘‘Book of Helps” Catalog. Dept. CMA-47 
SCRIPTURE PRESS Chicago 10, Ill. 


Empire State Building. 
windows on all sides, from which I 
could look down on the New York traf- 
fice about 1250 feet below. I was 125 











(Turn to next page) 





Excellence in a Wicks Organ... 
is plain to see in a demonstra- 
tion, promptly arranged for 

you upon request. 














COMPLETE xi 


For the eighth consecutive 
year Scripture Press pre- 
sents to you the fully pro- 
grammed AIL BIBLE VA- 
CATION SCHOOL LES- 
SONS. Not just lesson out- 
lines only, but everything 
for every hour... of every 
day ... lessons, handwork, 
songs, special features. 
And best of all it is Christ- 
centered in theme. 


Get ready now to evane 
gelize boys and girls this 
summer in your church 
neighborhood. Act now... 
sign and clip the coupon 
below... and the new 
1947 DVBS IDEA BOOK 
is all yours, It’s chock full 
of information . . . sample 
lessons ,.. questions and 
answers... tips for DVBS 
workers . + promotion 
ideas . . . and DVBS 
supply features. 





OUR SCHOOL !S AGAIN 
+ PLANNING TO USE THE 
ALL GIGLE VACATION SCHOOL 
SERIES. 17'S SO CLEAR... 
CONCISE... AND COMPLETE! 











Five neadsenes why you should 
consider the ALL BIBLE VACATION 
SCHOOL LESSONS 


1. Completely Bible-centered course 

2. Fascinating pupils Work Books 

3. Stimulating teachers Manuals 

4. Separate unit for each department 
Beginner, Primary, Junior, 
intermediate 

5. Coordinated handwork, recreation, 

music 











FREE IDEA BOOK ~~ 


Yes! Send me at once your FREE 1947 
DVBS IDEA BOOK. 

Name. 
Street & No. or R. F.D 
Post Office 
City Zone (if any) State 
My church position 
Check this square [] for a Free copy of the new 1947 
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THE SUDBURY CLASSIC MEMORIAL 
Communion Service 


Here, at long last, is a definite forward step in Communion Ware Art. 
The Sudbury Classic Memorial is a church appointment you will long 
treasure. This dignified equipment will give you many years of rich 


SUDBURY, 


and reverent service. 


The Filler 

One squeeze of 
the Sudbury Sani- 
tary Filler fills a 
cup. Parts easily 
cleaned. 


SB100 $4.50 


The Tray 
Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 12%”. Ht. 
244". Capacity 40 
cups. Cups not in- 
cluded in price. 
SB160 $10.00 


Sold by Reputable Dealers Throughout the U.S.A. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 Sudbury Street . . . Boston 14, Mass. 


— 


At your dealer’s showrooms look 
improved, professionally designed, individual commvnion set with 
the convenient, patented, three level receptacle. 


The Base 


Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 1214". Ht. 
ah Base im- 
proves balance 
and appearance 
of set. 


SB162 $7.50 
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for this 


The Cover The Bread Plate 
Walnut Bakelite. Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 11”. Ht. 4’. Dia.10’. Ht. > tah 


Complete with 


] Strong construc- 
beautifully pol- 


tion, ample ca- 


ished aluminum pacity, good de- 
Cross. sign. 
SB161 $7.50 SB165 $4.50 














INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET 

















be 


co., 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


for genuine solid bronze war 
memorial plaques, honor rolls, 
markers, donor tablets and other 
church purposes. Described in free 
48-page catalog with more than 
150 illustrated suggestions of 
standard and custom designs. Get 
it now—for immediate use or fu- 
ture reference. 

Send letter or post card téday 
for Catalog CM. No charge or 
obligation. 





30 °tAat 22nd $T. 


INC. NEW YORK 10, N_Y. 


Illustrative Diamonds 
(From page 63) 

times as high as the length of any one 
of the cars that moved toylike in the 
street below. 
I could 
look everywhere.. There were no walls 
to obstruct. To the northeast was 
Long Island; to the north, Radio City; 
to the west, the Hudson River, and to 
the south, the Statue of Liberty. 

How unusual to be where there was 


Windows in all directions! 


a window in whatever direction | 
might choose to look! I felt like Daniel, 
who kept his window open in the right 
When in trouble he knelt in 


prayer, for “his windows were open 


direction. 


| in his ‘chamber toward Jerusalem.” 
| 
| Though in a strange land, he had kept 


the windows of his life open toward 
God. 


Where do our windows open? Do we 
keep our lives opening in the direction 
of experiences that will enrich us? 
There is the window that opens into 
good literature, the joy that comes 
from reading all types of books—mys- 
| tery, drama, adventure, scripture, po- 
| etry, biography, essay, fiction. 
| sAnd won’t there be windows for 
| friendship, for music, for nature study, 
for family loyalty, and one facing 
Jerusalem—the choicest and most secret 
window of all—which shall be the sign 
of an inner life of prayer and medi- 
tation with God? From Follow Me; 
Issue by Howard J. Conn; The West- 
minster Press. 








FINDING THE REAL MAN 


When the British historian and biog- 
rapher Philip Guedalla lectured in this 
country a short time ago, he told of 
the difficulties a biographer has in get- 
ting a real understanding .of the man 


| he is attempting to portray. As he 


was writing the biography of the Duke 
of Wellington he came across a large 
bundle of tradesmen’s bills that the 
Duke had paid. Scrutinizing these 
bills minutely he gained a new in- 
sight into the kind of man the Iron 
Duke really was. “Find out how a man 
spends his money and you find the real 
man,” he says. That statement started 
me wondering. If the traditional St. 
Peter should one day turn out to be 
a veal bookkeeper and to have an exact 
transcription of every cent you and | 
have ever spent and for what, some oi 
us may have some embarrassing mo- 
ments when we come knocking at the 
gates for admission! Lewis L. Dun- 


nington in Handles of Power; Abing- 





don-Cokesbury Press. 
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Ministers’ Vacation 


Exchange | 








has appeared in the spring issues 

of Church Management. Hundreds 
of satisfactory vacations have been 
There 
may be a minister who would like to 
live in your house for a month while 
you take over his house and pulpit. We 
offer the opportunity to make the ex- 
change. No charge is made for inser- 
tions. But we must insist that you 
give a post office address so that mail 
will not have to be handled at the 
ofice of Church Management. 


Pies fifteen years this department 


Let us have your announcements for 
May issue at the earliest posible mo- 
ment. 





Pacific Northwest. Small congrega- 
tion will pay $75.00 per month for fill- 
ing pulpit during the summer, Near 
Columbia River, Cascade Mountains, 
Oregon and Washington coasts. Write 
Mr. J. W. Deemy, 115 East 32nd Street, 
Vancouver, Washington. 





Will Supply. In exchange for use of 
parsonage will supply church in Cali- 
fornia for two to four weeks during 
July or August. William H. Graler, 
P.O. Box 271, Vancouver, Washington. 


Will Supply. Scottish-Canadian Pres- 
byterian minister will supply for the 
month of July, in whole or in part, for 
use of manse, cottage or cabin, for self 
and wife in Eastern States, coast or 
lake region, village or small town. Alex 
Gillies Scott, Knox Church Manse, 
Monkton, Ontario. 


Mount Vernon, New York. Methodist. 
Would exchange parsonage for the 
month of August with a minister in or 
near Pennsylvania. This is a pleasant 
suburb of New York City with easy ac- 
cess by bus, train or subway. All mod- 
ern improvements. No pastoral duties 
but ‘will consider arrangements most 
convenient to the one with whom I 
might exchange. Wendell J. Clark, 58 
West Seventh Street, New York. 


Decatur, Dlinois. Will Exchange or 
Supply. Will supply church in New 
England, New York or vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., during July or 











August, or will exchange, use of par-° 


sonage and modest honorium. Decatur 
: a university and industrial city of 

0,000. Lake, golf courses and exten- 
_ playground and park system make 
it a desirable vacation spot. Parson- 
age is a four bedroom brick building 
with all modern conveniences. W. R. 
Catton, First Congregational Church, 
Decatur, Tlinois. 


Will Supply. July and/or August. 
Methodist minister, graduate of Boston 
University School of Theology. Five 
and one-half years in India. Now pro- 
fessor in Methodist College. Thirty- 
“ years of age. W. K. Whetstone, 
Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee. 

(Turn to page 67) 

















with the finest. 
“order-by-mail” 





THIS NORTH WALL 
NTRiBUTE N REMEMBRANCE 


ISABELLA W "STRASBAUGH 
570 Broadway 


A. HENRY STRASBAU 


CHURCH 
Soup Bronze Surck 


Stimulate Fund Raising! 


Bronze Tablets have been recognized by 
churches and other charitable institutions 
as the ideal method of acknowledging do- 
nations and stimulating fund raising. Let 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” supply you @ MEMORIALS 
Send for our complete @ DOOR PLATES 
details and free illus- 
trated catalogue to Dept. C. M 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


Dept. C. M. 





@ PEW PLATES 
@ DONOR TABLETS 
e@ HONOR ROLLS 


New York 12, N. Y. 




















INCREASED OFFERINGS REPAY COST WITHIN FIRST FEW SUNDAYS 


Che Nelson Attendance Plan 


HAS RE-CONVERTED 


Thousands of “doubters” to enthusiastic boosters for this simple 
but remarkably effective Attendance Builder . . . for it produces 
results far beyond expectations. Increases of 20 per cent to 50 per 


cent are common. 
attendance. 


Many small Churches have doubled their 
Post card brings you. complete details and proof 


from ... your fellow ministers. No obligation whatever. 


Clurch Attendance, Jur. 


934 The Dime Building 


Detroit 26, Michigan 





SERVING | THE PROTESTANT CHU RCHES OF AMERICA SINCE 1934 


ee i ttiitititial 


























Vitalize 


VOUR MINISTRY WITH 





These films will help to increase the attend- 
ance and interest in your church, Sunday 
School, Young People's meetings, and to take 
the Gospe/ to others. Thousands have been 
converted to Jesus Christ, gone into full-time 
Christian work, and become missionaries, as 
a result of using these films. 

You will need a Sound Projector 
Write us for a catalog of the remarkable lifetime 
MIRACLE sound projector, with over a dozen new, 
exclusive and outstanding features that make it a joy to 
own and use. Less weight, longer life, quieter, trouble- 
proof, no oiling, brighter pictures, better sound, no 


danger of film damage, etc. It is the ideal sound pro- 
jector for Christian workers. 


PRRRRR RRR REEOREER RECO O ECE E RES SRAR EERE 


Dept. 4 , 325 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











Big — Easy 

Weekly Sales Commissions 
Sell nationally known and constantly adver- 
tised ‘‘“Major Records’’—chime recordings to 
your church customers. In steady demand 
everywhere. Large commissions. No samples 
to carry. Write at once stating territory covered. 

Thomas J. Valentino, Inc. 

1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 







































PICTURE POST CARDS 
OF YOUR CHURCH 
Reproduced From Your Own Photos 


Create greater interest in your Church, 
School, and Institutional activities with beau- 
tiful ARTVUE Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES 
are inexpensive—Treasured by all. 


Splendid Publicity @ Cash Profits 
Send for Free Folder C. M. 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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ag Alliance, Ohio 
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‘Sm CHURCH ORGANS 
£ f Established in 1898 
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~ 4" 
; r Communion Tables -Pulpits -Chairs 
:4 f th Altars - Lecterns - Baptismal Fonts 
aa J. P. REDINGCTON & CO. 
hs ; DEPT. B SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
ah VESTMENTS 
‘<* for Choir and Pulpit 
hE Hangings - Ornaments 
fe * Supplies - Ete. 
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ap on the International 
“ Uniform’ Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 

.* lesson expositions written by specialists 

»* for every ~ge group. Undenominational 

; ond uncontroversial with room only for 
constructive truth. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christian Patriotism 
A Candlelight Service 


by Clara &. 


Aawhinson 


This service which is suitable for any patriotic occasion pays 
tribute to the nation and the Bible. The chorus may be arranged 
on the platform before the beginning of the program. 


I 
Chorus: “America, the Beautiful” 
(During the singing of this hymn, 
the American flag is carried to plat- 
form followed by a group bearing light- 
ed candles. The candle bearers group 
themselves at right, left, and back of 
flag at right side of platform, facing 
audience.) 
One of group recites: 
“It’s streaming from the _ housetops, 
it’s flying from the ships, 
Ten thousand times ten thousand, we 
cheer with hearts and lips, 
And the guns in muffled thunder salute 
its folds unfurled, 
The starry flag of freedom, the brav- 
est in the world. 


Dear old flag of stars triumphant over 
sea and over land; 

Dear old flag of fame unsullied, of a 
story clean and grand; 

Qn this day of days we pledge thee, 
all our hearts, and all our toil, 
God and country still our watchword 
as we stand on freedom’s soil.” 


Chorus and group on platform smg: 
“God Bless America” 
Gne of group recites: 

“With malice toward none, charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive to finish the work we are in; to 
bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow and orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

II 
Chorus: “Fling out the banner” 

(During singing of this hymn, the 
Christian flag is carried to platform, 
followed by a group carrying lighted 
candles. They group themselves at 
right, left and in back of flag, which 


is on left side of platform, facing 

audience.) 

One of group recites: 

“There’s a royal banner given for dis- 
play to the soldiers of the King; 

As an ensign fair we lift it up today, 
while as ransomed ones we sing. 

Though the foe may rage and gather 
as the flood, let the standard be 
displayed. 

And beneath its folds as soldiers of the 
Lord, for the truth be not dis- 
mayed. — 

Chorus: “The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War” 

One of group recites: 

“Now be the Gospel banner in every 
land unfurled, 

And be the shout, ‘Hosanna’ re-echoed 
through the world 

Till every isle and nation, till every 
tribe and tongue, 

Receive the great salvation, and _ join 
the happy throng.” 

- ane @ 


III 
Chorus: “Wonderful Words of Life’. 
(During the singing of this hymn, 
a large Bible is carried to platform 
followed by group carrying lighted 
candles. Candle bearers arrange them- 
selves at left, right, and in back of 
Rible, in center front of platform.) 
Girl holding Bible reads: 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord, and the people whom He hath 
chosen for an inheritance. Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is 4 
reproach to any nation.” , 
“He maketh wars to cease unto the end 
of the earth, 

He breaketh the bow and cutteth the 
spear asunder, 

He burneth the chariots in the fire.” 

“Be still and know that I am God: 
I will be exalteth .among the nations, 
‘I will be exalted in the earth.” 

Let us pray: “Oh God, our Father, 














applied. 














STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


Ask for free samples 


At Low Costs 





Easily | 


| 


65 Fifth Avenue C. M. MALZ New York City | 
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creator and ruler of the universe, we 
pledge our allegiance to Thee and Thy 
Son, our Saviour. May we ever follow 
Thy banner, may Thy Word be hid in 
our hearts, and may the people of our 
nation be blessed because they prac- 
tice righteousness. May every indi- 
yidual look up to Thee as our Supreme 
Leader, may we confess our sins, and 
seek to bring about the dawn of peace 
when justice shall reign. We pray for 
our land, its leaders, and people. We 
pray, too, for all lands and all peoples. 
Help us not to hate, but may we ever 
live such lives that nations may learn 
the only way to true and abiding peace 
--the way of Jesus, our Lord. So help 
us to put Thee and Thy kingdom first 
and thus be true Christian patriots.” 
Amen. 
“Faith Is the Victory” 
(Girl carrying Bible leaves platform 
and walks down center aisle, followed 
by the flag bearers, then candle bearers.) 
(The readers should have clear, car- 
rying voices. The groups bearing can- 
dles may be large or small, as space 
permits. If desired, the chorus may 
come to platform before the service. 
Every other member of chorus should 
have lighted candle and the alternate 
member hold the hymnal.) 


Chorus: 





“MOTHER O’ MINE” 


Mother o’ mine, ’tis honor I bring thee 
Amidst the careless walks of life; 
Thou who my tender foot-steps guided; 
Thou who didst dry my tears of 

strife. 


Unto thee, O mother o’ mine, 
I bring devotion, pledge my love; 
And with my last breath pray, in 
whisper, 
Care and blessing from above. 


Father in heaven, blessing and honor, 
With all the grace and love that’s 
Thine, 
Bestow, I pray Thee, upon Thy serv- 
ant— 
She whom I love: 
Mother o’ mine. 
Frank Clayton Barber, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 








PRE-VACATION PAY-UP 
ENVELOPES 
Don’t return from your vacation 


to face a church deficit. Collect 
pledges before vacation time. 


Our pre-vacation, pay-up envelopes 
offer an easy and constructive way to 
this, 

Free sample upon request 

CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
(From page 65)’ 


Will Supply from summer home in 
Windham, New Hampshire. Any place 
within a radius of thirty-five miles from 
Windham. Single Sunday or for vaca- 
tion period. TT. Marshall Thompson, 
Calvary Baptist Church, 1211 South 
Broad Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 








Will Supply. Institution psychologist | 


and Baptist minister. 


Will supply five | 


or ‘six weeks in June, July or August. | 
Prefer university city so that graduate | 


study will be available. Single. 
interested in change than salary. 
Charles G. Mitchell, State Home and 
Training School, Lapeer, Michigan. 


Supply or Exchange. Disciples min- 
ister will supply in the vicinity of Buf- 
falo or Niagara Falls during August 
for use of parsonage or will exchange 
with some minister from that area. 
Either village or city church. Morris 
L. Bailey, 504 7th Avenue, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. : 

Elgin, Illinois. Baptist Church, 1200 
members. Would exchange pulpit and 
church for the month of August, or 
parts of both. Prefer Rocky Mountain 
section but will consider others. Elgin, 
forty miles from the heart of Chicago, 
offers opportunities for ministers’ con- 
ferences. Easy driving distance to 
many points of interest. A. E. McKen- 
ney, 270 East Chicago Street, Elgin, 
Illinois. 


Newport, Kentucky. Just across the 
Ohio River from Cincinnati. Presby- 
terian, 300 members. Would exchange 
pulpit and manse with minister in re- 
gion of Wisconsin. Newport offers good 
honorarium. Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Fishing desirable. Joseph 
W. Fix, 669 Nelson Place, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

Cochranton, Pennsylvania. Exchange 
manse only, August. Cochranton is in 
the historic French Creek Valley. Fish- 
ing and recreational ‘areas. Will dis- 
cuss details. Wilson E. Spencer, The 
Presbyterian Church, Cochranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Carpinteria, California. Community 
Church, 400 members. One-fourth of a 
mile from excellent ocean beach, fish- 
ing; one and one-half miles from moun- 
tains; ten miles from Santa Barbara; 
65 miles from Los Angeles. Would ex- 
change with someone within fifty miles 
of New York City. August preferred. 
Box 276, Carpinteria, California. 























Horace, North Dakota, Lutheran 
pastor desires to make mutual exchange 
for month of June or July. Ten miles 
south of Fargo; fifty miles to famous 
Minnesota 10,000 lakes. O. E. Dolven, 
Horace, North Dakota. 


Supply or Exchange. Methodist, 
Brooksville, Florida. Prefer New Eng- 
land or New York. Month of August. 
Brooksville near the gulf. Best fishing 
in the state. R. P. Marshall, First 
Methodist Church, Brooksville, Florida. 

Need Supplies Near Cleveland? If 
within a radius of 150 miles of Cleve- 
land and need vacation supplies you 
might call or write Church Manage- 
ment. We have some names on file. 











Correspondents are asked to notify 
Church Management as soon as ar- 
rangements have been made so that 
space may be available to others. 


More | 
























































Enduring and shining honor 
to those whom you desire to 
single out for memories of 
duties well done. 


NEWMAN BRONZE i* 
DONOR TABLETS « 
and HONOR ROLLS 


Hand-chased and finished 
in triumphant beauty. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in color 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


1947—Our 65th Anniversary 
Department 41, Cincinnati 3, O. 


Complete 
STAGE EQUIPM 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR QUOTATIONS 


Vidth and height of proscenium 


ht from stage floor to cei } 


Upon receipt of measurements ToHaal oli -53 


and price will be mailed upon request. 
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For descriptive literature, specify cir 
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THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
108 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 


Pews - Church Woodwork 


Ossit Church Furniture Co. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 








FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 
ance for years tocome. Styles 
ful materials. Write for FREE 
CP62. Ask for Budget Pay- 

E-R-MOORE CO. 


SINCE 1867 
Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
& for adult, intermediate and 
Choir Apparel Style Book C12, 
ment Plan. 
922 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 


spiringly beautiful appear- 

; junior choirs in many beauti- 
Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CONFIRMATION GOWNS-RENTAL OR SALE 

Chicago 13.1. New York 16. N.Y. 

















NEW LIGHTING 
FOR CHURCHES 


At Low Cost—Direct 
From Manufacturers 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF 
AUTHENTIC DESIGNS 


McFadden Lighting Co. 


2311 South 7th Street St. Louls, Missouri 


















<= NO TIME 
a> TO READ? 


We read U.S., foreign peri- 
odicals, books, speeches; 
give you each week best 
anecdotes, illustrative stor- 
les,etc. For speakers,chair- 
men, ministers, educators, 
writers. Sixth year of pub- 
lication. Sub.,$5. Send $2 
for six months’ trial (26 is- 
sues). Money-back guar. 
QUOTE, Dept. F. indianapolis 
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When a Church Trust Fund Fails’ 


by Arthur L. +. Street 


HERE a will created a trust 
in property, the income to be 
paid to a specific local church 
society and where, after the testator’s 
death, the society disbanded and* no 
longer maintained a church, did the 
Conference with which the society had 
been affiliated have a right to claim 
the trust benefits? That question, 
lately put to the Kansas Supreme 
Ceurt was answered in the negative, in 
the case of Shannep v. Strong, 160 
Pac. 2d, 683. The court decided that 
the trust was voided by the society’s 
disbandment and that the property be- 
longed to the testator’s widow, to whom 
he willed his property subject to the 
trust provisions above mentioned. 
The case involved a very important 
legal point in which all administrative 
church officials will be interested. The 
court applied a distinction commonly 
drawn by courts throughout the coun- 
try. The distinction is this: Where 
a will manifests intent to promote some 
general charitable purpose and a gift 
to a specific beneficiary may be regard- 
ed as a mere incident to execution of 
that purpose, the courts will effectuate 
the general purpose, although it be- 
comes impossible—for example, through 
cessation of that beneficiary’s exist- 
ence—to carry out the specific bequest. 
In such case, the court will substitute 
a beneficiary with a view to effectuat- 
ing the testator’s prime object—a gen- 
eral charitable purpose. But where 
it is clear that a testamentary gift was 
intended to be restricted to the bene- 
ficiary named, which has ceased to 
exist, the trust fails. Here is the sub- 
stance of the court’s reasoning as ap- 
plied to the facts of the case before it: 
Nowhere did the will mention the 
Conference. It did not appear that 
testator was a member of the local 
church or of any church, or that he 
knew of the Conference or its relation- 
ship to the local church. Under such 
circumstances the court was not justi- 
fied in concluding that the testator in- 
tended that any benefit should accrue 
to the Conference, or that it “should 
receive the fruits of his bounty and use 
them for any purpose it believed best 
in connection with its program for the 
advancement of religion generally.” 
Otherwise the Conference could use the 
trust funds outside of the community 
in which testator had lived for fifty 
years up to the time of his death. “The 
testator made no provision that the 


*The case involved a trust in favor of a United 





Brethren Church. 


~ 


trust property or the income there. 
from should accrue to any other relj- 
gious body or organization * * * jp 
the event the trust should lapse or 
fail for any reason. * * * We think his 
dominant purpose and intent was to 
aid the two particular local churches 
in his old home town rather than to 
create a general charity for religious 
purposes.” 





Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 6) 
cago, said that he would never set fire 
to such places because he made his 
living robbing church poor boxes. 


* * * 


They passed the plate in reverse one 
Sunday in the Mt. Lebanon Methodist 


Church, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Church officials handed out $12,464 to 
611 of the church families. The church 
had staged a campaign shortly before 
to pay off its $50,000 mortgage, and the 
fund was over subscribed. The mort- 
gage was burned on a silver tray, then 
the rebate payments were distributed 
with all the ceremony of the collection. 

“T’ve been going to church a good 
many years,” said one worshipper, “but 
I never expected to see the money go- 
ing the other way.” 

* ” os 

The pastor of a Cleveland church 
may have been a bit puzzled to find in 
the offering plate two $5.00 bills clip- 
ped together. But here’s how it hap- 
pened. 

On Saturday night two convivial in- 
dividuals stood at the bar of a popular 
rendezvous, ignoring the bartender’s 
suggestion that they call it a day and 
go home, or they would never be able 
to get to church the next morning. 

They insisted they would. The argu- 
ment grew heated, and the men bet 
each other $5.00 that each would be 
at service. The bartender was given 
the stakes to hold. Next morning he 
was the only one of the trio who got 
tochurch. He put the bills on the plate. 

x * * 

An English squire proved himself 4 
poor theologian but a good business 
man, when he met his tenant one Sun- 
day morning, according to a newspaper. 

“Where have you been?” asked the 
squire. “I’ve been to church, sir.” 
“What was the sermon about?” “It 
was something about Joseph going 
down to Egypt to buy corn.” “Did the 
parson say what corn is worth down 
there?” asked the squire. 
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New Films for 


Churches 




















The illustration above shows a frame 
from one of the colored film strips of- 
fered by the Audio-Visual Division of 
the Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany. The world friendship kit is made 
up of five 35mm Teach-O-Filmstrips. 
The address is 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Norwegian Folk Dances 


DeVry Corporation has secured ex- 
clusive world rights for the distribution 
in 16mm sound film thé Norwegian 
folk dances produced for the Supreme 
Lodge Sons of Norway. It is a 400-foot 
film which requires eleven minutes for 
showing. Rental is $3.00 per day. 


Seeds of Destiny 


This documentary Oscar winning film 
is not being shown in American thea- 
ters because it is too severe and harsh. 
It may be secured for church audiences 
by applying at Church World Service 
Center, New Windsor, Maryland. 16mm 
sound film. 


New York Calling 


New York Calling, produced by the 
New York Central System, has been 
remade and is available to churches 
on a loan basis. It is a splendid mod- 
ern picture of New York City in 16mm 
sound with a running time of twenty- 
two minutes. It is available through 
thirty loan libraries or you may write 
direct to the Motion Picture Bureau, 
New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, 





A New Solution te the 
Gund Raising Problem 


A SERVICE NOW BEING OFFERED TO CHURCHES 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION THAT WILL 


REDUCE THE COST OF CAMPAIGNS 


Write for particulars 


H. P. DEMAND AND ASSOCIATES 


100 NORTH LaSALLE STREET CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 














WE HAVE Everything A CHURCH NEEDS FOR 
A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


QUALITY 2 x 2” AND 3'% x 4” SLIDES 
(Distributor of Church-Craft Slides) 


PROJECTORS 
2x2”—Film Strip—3'/sx4”—Opaque 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
DARKENING SHADES 





Write for Information 
{No obligation) 


RYAN Usual Aids SERVICE, DAVENPORT, lOWA 











IN THE GARDEN 


A gift booklet for ministers to distribute to 
the bereaved. A splendid way to make an 
acknowledgment of a funeral fee. 


10c Each; $1.10 Per Dozen 
25 or More, 8c Each 


White Mailing Envelopes, 1c Each 


Church Management 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















Size of Booklet 64%2”x3%” 














aa (G00D BOOKS! am= | Black Gabardine “Raincoats—$6. 50 | 


If you find a single OBNOXIOUS tine in any | | || Postpaid | 
book purchased from us, return the book at once | U.S. Navy issue. Brand new cotton gabar- | 
and we will refund DOUBLE THE AMOUNT | dine. Fully lined. Single-breasted. Precision | 
you paid for it! Send titles of books wanted— 


| Satloring. Can double for topcoat. Sizes 34-46. | 
new or old—or write today for FREE catalog | 
listing hundreds of GOOD BOOKS. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


NEW YORK CLOTHING CO. 


THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE | | Dept. 155, 2079 Second Ave., N.Y. 29, N. Y. 
3700 Woodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 











We Do Not Sell “Obnoxious” Books! 






















































Speaker's voice reaches every 
person clearly and naturally 


through the modestly - priced 


PIPE ORGANS 
THE DAVID MARR COMPANY 


Organ Builders 
WARSAW, NEW YORK 


Beauty of Tone matched by 
Excellence of Construction 


Rauland AMPLICALL Sound 
System. 


4245 N. KNOX AVE 
CHICAGO 41. ILL 





tute RAULAND CORP. 
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VESTMENTS 


FOR THE CLERGY & CHOIR 


Pulpit Robes, Altar Rangings. 
Linens, Fringes, Brocades 


Sold by the Yard 

» Send for samples & catalog 
J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON 

211 South {7th Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 











SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
Puipit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St. Greenville, Il. 
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20% CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 


For Better Teaching, Deeper Study, 
Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson Quar- 
terly of young people and adults. Based 
on International Uniform Lessons. 


Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20! CENTURY QUARTERLY 


407 S. Dearborn St., Dept. CM, Chicago, Ill. 
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APPROPRIATE FOLDERS... 


For every Sunday in the year 
The EVERY SUNDAY BULLETIN SERVICE 
will furnish your church with attractive, col- 
ored felders at low cost. Available with or 
without special message on back page. Write 
for details. 

CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 
616 E. St. Clair Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 














~ Church Gindows | 


QUOT ATIONS 
UPON 6 DOL oy § 


DESIGNS AND : 


/ 
FURNISHED 3 


'Dittsburgh Stained Glass Studios! 


Warden and McCartney Sts. Pitts burgh Pa. J 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


Address Classified Department 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 








BOOKS 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Especially valuable to youth in this 
day of war marriages. Paper bound. Ninety-six 
pages. Fifty cents prepaid. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Libraries Purchased. Send list today or write 
for details. Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 


Is Your Health Going Up in Smoke? A reprint 
of an article by Ross L. Holman in “The Chris- 
tian Herald’”’ The best anti-tobacco argument 
we have ever seen. Distribute it. Single copy, 
10 cents: one dozen for $1.00. Discounts for 
larger quantities. Wertheim Advertising Associ- 
ates, 11 West 42nd Street, New York (8, New 
York. 


Revelation, that Grotesque Last Book in the 
New Testament by Elisha A. King. Presents the 
point of view of modern scholarship in a popular 
language. Splendid for adult discussion groups. 
Sixty cents per copy; $5.00 per dozen copies. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 








CHURCH AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 





Office Machines. Save up to half on Dupli- 
eators, Addressing Machines, Adding Machines, 
Letter Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt Office 
Machines, Inc., 307 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
6, Mlinois. 








CHURCH BULLETIN EXCHANGE 








Bulletins and other printed matter sent us are 
read and then held for requests from readers. 
Put us on your mailing list. As material is 
available it will be sent to you upon request. 
Include stamps for postage. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 














DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 





Twenty per cent cash discount off Speedoprint, 
Heyer, Hilco duplicators and Elliott Addressing 
Machines. Legal stencils, $1.75 quire. Post carq 
stencils, 75 cents quire. Fifty per cent u on 
mimeo ink. Big discounts on lettering guides 
and scopes and mimeo paper. Catalogue Free, 











Duplicate, Box 56, River Grove, Iinois. 
PASTORAL HELPS 
Filing System for Preachers. For clippings, 
sermons, notes, memos, books, pamphlets, scrip. 
ture, etc. Tested and used over twenty years 
Based on Dewey’s classification. One dollar 


Money back if not satisfied. W. R. Hall, 452) 
Sunfield Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Wanted: Position separate or in combination: 
Minister of Music, Christian Education, Recrea- 
tion or Pastor. Outstanding preparation. Vast 


experience. Detailed information upon request, 
Write Room 721, 77 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 








STEREOPTICON 





First check, $60.00 net, 
Lomb, 314x4, Model C, 


takes my Bausch & 
stereopticon. Excellent 











shape. Rev. C. W. Leonard, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
USED PEWS 
Wanted: Good used pews. Nine feet, straight. 


Rev. Paul Hartzier, 509 E. Chestnut Street, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 








WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and quality. 
Color variety. Price range. Original designs. 
Send card for catalogue and introductory offer 
Paragon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 








OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PLANS 
THIRD INSTITUTE ON CHURCH 
MUSIC, WORSHIP 


Ohio State University will sponsor 
its third annual Institute on Church 
Music and Worship in Columbus July 
8-17. Professor Louis Diercks of the 
OSU School of Music will direct the 
event again this year and has invited 
all ministers, choir directors and men- 


bers, and others connected with church 
worship and music services to attend 
the week-long event. 





FRIENDSHIP’S MISSION 

Very brief is the time in which we 
can help our comrades on the way of 
life. But it is ours to shed sunshine 
on their path, to lighten their sorrows 
by the balm of sympathy. Be it ours 
to feel that where they suffered, where 
they failed, no act of ours was the 
cause, but wherever a spark of divine 
fire kindled in their hearts, we were 
ready with encouragement, with sy™- 
pathy, with brave words in which high 
courage glowed.—Bertrand Russell. 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 20> 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis B. Pike, 
Mgr 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 
Marking 110 years 
183] of service te the 194 


church and clergy 


















-Brass Altar Ware=-; 


Complete selection of crosses, candelabra, 
vases, candlesticks and other brass ware now 


ivailable. Write for catalog and price list. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Department 802 Scranton 2, Pa. 
ese mm 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 
Church Bulletins 


Scriptural—Artisticaly Designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 


FILMSLIDES OCCASION 


@ Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
@ Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 
@ Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
® Life of Christ From Great Paintings 
@ Alcohol and Tobacco Education 
Write for Free Catalog Today 


BOND SLIDE CoO., Inc. 
68 West Washington St., Dept. CM, Chicago 2 
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BOOKS WHICH WILL HELP 
YOU PLAN YOUR NEW CHURCH 


Church Building Finance 


By ELBERT M. CONOVER 


This is the newest production from the 
pen of the well known authority on church 
building. Valuable helpful ideas. 75¢ 


The Church Beautiful 
By JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


A practical discussion of church archi- 
tecture from a clergyman’s viewpoint. 
Emphasis is on beauty rather than archi- 
tectural design. Superbly illustrated. $3.50 


Planning and Financing the 
New Church 


By MARTIN ANDERSON 
Historic survey of church buildings—plan- 
ning and financing—model churches. Well 
illustrated. $3.00 


Planning Church Buildings 


A book of plans, exterior designs and in- 
terior views of churches to cost from 
$35,000 to $800,000. $2.00 


Planning the Small Church 


Designs of thirty churches which show 
the way to inexpensive beauty and util- 
ity. $1.00 


The Altar in Your Church 


By WILLIAM H. LEACH 


Traces the development from communion 
table to the altar and gives instruction in 
the proper use of the altar and its fur- 
nishings. Illustrated. 75¢ 


Building and Equipment for 
Religious Education 


Discussion of building, classrooms, decora- 
tions, acoustics, floors, etc. 50¢ 


Building for Worship 


By ELBERT M. CONOVER 


Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, giving 
detailed study of chancel, pulpit, window, 
organ, bells, etc. 50c 


Rebuilding the Town and 
Country Church 


Designs and plans for enlarging and re- 
modeling small church buildings. 50c 


Send order with remittance to 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland (5, Ohio 

















Found in Presperews Churches 

















SCHULTZ & PHELPS 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Modernizing any old style pipe organ our 
specialty. Enlarging, repairing, tuning and 
voicing. 

Voicing done by Floyd M. Phelps of twenty 
years’ experience including several years on 
the world’s largest organ where originality 
and uniqueness was paramount. 


A visit to one of our modernized organs so- 

licited. Only best of workmanship produced. 

Backed by forty-seven years’ experience. 
ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 
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Chancel Furniture 



























THE THEODOR KUNDITZ CO. 























Pelaroed. 


Church Furnishings @@ . 
Carved Wood S \ 
Memorials 
Sublets 
Qurals 
Chancel Renovations | 


Stained Glass 


++ Inquiries Solicited - - 
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DVBS Prospectus! 


Please send me the free Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School prospectus giving 
full information about Standard’s 
courses for Kindergarten, Primary, 
Junior and Intermediate ages. 
Name 
Address 
City. eee ee 


Name of Church 














The Standard Publishing Co. 


20 East Central Parkway Cincinnati 10, Ohio 









ad 
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oy AL to $§00 
single 


1600 Rooms 
1000 Baths 






New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and génuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath, 
Five famous restaurants and a cafe- 
teria. Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make the 
Prince George New York’‘s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet C. M. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ” wi “ $4.00 








Babies @r-tehels 


4 East 28th S$ 
Hotel New 7 AO.NY. 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ |. Manacer 








CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS —CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 











No. 44 Excellograph 
Printomatic Self-Feeding Post 
Card Stencil Duplicators 
$9.50 Up 
New office size Duplicators, Hilcos, 
Speedoprints. Excellographs $37.00 
up. All makes Duplicators Supplies. 


Typewriters, Addressographs. Lit- 
erature free. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co. 


336-FB Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Pulpit Digest 
“The Minister’s Magazine” 
All material is written 
to help the minister— 
Sermons and many 

special features. 
a 
Send for free sample copy 
Dept. CM-4 
PULPIT DIGEST, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Note: Sorry, no subscriptions 
will be accepted from other 
than Theological Students and 
Ministers. 











CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


MURALS and ALTAR 


JOHN KROGMANN, Artist 
3561 West Fullerton 
Studio 7 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 

















_  Ifit’s a Religious Book 
Try BLESSINGS 


Send for our Free Catalogue of old and 
new books. Let your dollar buy double 
in standard and current religious* writings, 
biographies, reference and scholars’ works, 
etc. We buy libraries and useful second- 
hand books. Write today. 


BLESSING BOOK STORES, INC. 
Dept. C.M., 63 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, III. 








New Products for 
Churches 


The postwar era is bringing many 
new ideas to help churches with their 
buildings and housekeeping. Here are 
some of the interesting ones. If you 
want information we shall be glad to 
pass an inquiry along to the distributor. 
Simply call attention to the number 
which appears following the write-up. 














Department C 





Electric Lighted 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Cata- 
log containing illustra- 
tions and prices of the 
various types of bulle- 
tins made by us. A post 
card will do! Please 
mention name of your 
church, 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 














ALUMINUM SHINGLES 


Aluminum shingles have an advan- 
tage over many of the earlier types of- 
fered. They are fireproof, last a life- 
time, and insulate by reflecting radiant 
heat. As they are self aligning they 
are easy to apply; no nails are exposed 
and they offer an air space which locks 
out water. (4471) 








| GOWNS 
, for the 

PULPIT and CHOIR 
enna anées 
CRAFTSMEN 


CotrellandLeonard, 


INC. 
Established 1832 


398 Broadway, Albany |, N.Y 





@QUALITY MATERIALS 
@DEPENDABLE SERVICE 














‘ 
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PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Ince. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 





















Established 1873 


SCHANTZ 


Organ Company 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Member Associated Organbuilders of America 


fi 






















Metal Clergy Plates 
for Your Automobile 
75¢ each; $1.25 per pair 


16 Ashburton Place 
Boston 8, Mass. 












}  sTUDIOSe 
*¥ GEORGE L.PAY DE 
ONG LEE PLACE + PA OD. Dal 
B® FOUDDED 1806 & 
CHURCH MEMORIALS 
| STAINED GLASS "WOOD METAL 
ALL CHURCH CRAFTS 


AYNE, - SPIE 
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INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING 
SYSTEM 
















This new system is available with or 
without the handset. For private 
conversation the handset is desirable. 
Other features are the visual busy sig- 
nal, individual locking type push but- 
tons for station selection, illuminated 
volume control], plug-in cable connec- 
tions and a balanced line wiring system 
which reduces installation cost and pre- 
vents cross-talk. Any church with sev- 
eral employees will find the investment 
in such a system profitable. (4472) 




















PULPIT 
@ Backgrounds 
@ Window Drapes 
@ Stage Drapes 
@ Room Division 
Free Estimate, 
Styles. Mail 
Sizes on Sketch. 
CAMDEN 
ARTCRAFT CO. 
180 N. Wacker, 





Chicago 














FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
ete. Competent faculty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


(Established 1896) 
Irvington, Indianapolis {, Indiana 














CLARKS — UDITYPE 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 

ano BULLETIN BOARD LETTERS 


| ILLUMINATED CROSSES 

ART BRONZE TABLETS 
CHURCH MARKERS 

} MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES 












} W L. CLARK COMPANY Inc 
ij 6O0LAFAYETTE ST. 1. fu %+ NEW YORK 13 
SEPARATE LITERATURE Of EITHER ON REQUEST 
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Editorials * 
(From page 8) 
for income-producing purposes. 

What is the strange twist of moral imagina- 
tion which leads a religious body to believe 
that it should be spared the ordinary obliga- 
tions of life. If we read our New Testament 
correctly the gospel of Jesus Christ seeks to 
build men and women strong enough to carry 
their own burdens and to have a little strength 
left over to bear the burdens of the iess for- 
tunate. We doubt very much if our Master 
would put his blessing on any church or reli- 
gious organization which puts at the front of 
its spiritual ambitions the evasions of moral 
or responsible obligations which are borne of 
others in our complex society. 








CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
es Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
ACH BULLETIN nified, refined, effective and economical 

Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 

tendance, iritérest and collections. Thou- 

sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 

tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 





308% E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 
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DENNING 








2028 E. 70th St. 





FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 


has been standard church equip- 
ment for over 40 years. More than 
10,000 churches are equipped. Hat 
holders attached to back of pews 
eliminate cloak room congestion. 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 


DENNING’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 


The Denning Manufacturing Co. 


FIXTURES 


HOLDER 





Cleveland 3, O. 














SERVICE STAR 
WALLETS 


A Trilology of Devotion 


by Aaruey M. King” 


Churches are now “lowering the serv- 
ice flags.” There will not be many left 
on the walls after Memorial Day. 


The problem is what to do with the 
flags. Some burn them. Others place 
them with the historical records of the 
church. That doesn’t mean much. If 
you think so, try to locate the service 
flag of World War I in your records. 


We recommend that the stars be 
taken from the flag, each one be given 
to the man it represents, and that the 
flag then be burned. For this we have 
created this wallet. 


It is available for both blue stars 
and gold. Gold stars are presented to 
bereaved families. 


If new cloth stars are desired they 
are available at prices of 7¥%c and 10c 
each. Advise size. 


GOD’S LOVE 


God’s love is everlasting, 


It knows man’s direct need, 


It led the way to Calvary 


And made our Savior bleed. 


DEVOTION 


’Tis not for me to question 


The right of God’s decrees, 


Or interfere with progress 


That He so well foresees. 


My lot should be to hasten 


The coming of a day, 


When mortals cease reviling 


The Lord, they should obey. 


Oh Christ, my Lord and Savior, 


Help me with saints portray 


How Jesus’ crucifixion 


(Terrific price to pay) 


Brought death and resurrection, 


PRICES And then Ascention Day, 
In order that our spirits 
1 dozen wallets__-.--...----- $1.40 In paradise may stay. 
ier Mee 2 ts 10¢ each 
eee 15c FREEDOM 
(Transportation charges prepaid when remittance Oh, God! I long for freedom, 


accompanies order) 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








Full well I know the price, 


The kind Thou recommendest, 


*Architect, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Derived from sacrifice. 


I seek Thy goodly favor— 

And when I win that prize, 
The blessing of contentment 

I’ll know within me lies. 


Thou liftest all my burdens, 
The heavy loads dost bear, 
From guilt of condemnation 
Hast promised me to spare. 


A TALENT OF GOD 
If only one talent is given to you, 
And because of that fact you are fee! 
ing blue, 
Be careful, dear 


you do,— 
Better use it. 


friend, about wha' 


A talent is really a wonderful thing 
And a man of one talent should labo! 
and sing. 
If you bury your talent, most justl 
the King 
Cannot excuse it. 


A talent used will double, in time; 
A talent hidden is miserly crime. 
Duty and faith ring out the sam 
chime: 
Use, O use it! 


Charles Hannibal Voss, 
Wauchula, Florida. 








thing 
Id labo! 


st just! 
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Dolce Gedeckt 


I considering an electronic organ for church and 
chapel use, it is not enough that the instrument selected 
be small in size and cost. Above all else, it should 
provide the variety and qualities of tone which have for 


centuries been associated with the worship service. 


The individual voices of the Wurlitzer Organ are so 
faithful to organ traditions that only the pipe organ can 
equal it in this respect. The Wurlitzer Organ tone 

is not a substitute for church music...it 7s church 
music, so perfect that it is inseparably associated with 
the devotional service. Even the names engraved 

on the stop tablets are completely familiar to 


anyone who knows the pipe organ. 


If yours is a problem requiring this traditional 
church music, write for more details to Dept. CM-4, 
Organ Division, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 

N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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‘Let the PEOPLE Praise Thee... 
Let ALL the People Praise Thee!" } 























Unequalled Features 


NIN of Quality and Value 


@ 510 Musical Numbers, Old Favorites 
and tested new hymns. 

® 67 Scripture Readings for every season and 
every use. 

® 117 Descant arrangements. 


e 6 Complete Indexes. 


@ Quality-Plus Binding, Lacquered for long wear. 


e Optional binding color—Brown or Maroon 
cloth. 


e Large Hymnal-size pages. 
e Completely orchestrated. 


e Lower price saves you money. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5709-D7 West Lake Street 


Chicago 44, Illinois 


Fully realized in your Church through use of 


The SERVICE HYMNAL 


Lifts the heart of your Whole congregation up to 
God in prayer and praise. 

Here are the beloved hymns of the ages, new 
numbers, strong ‘special-day’ and seasonal songs, 
choir selections, choruses, also abundant Scrip- 
ture Readings, Benedictions and other liturgical 
material. Truly a treasure house of musical and 
spiritual inspiration. 


Three Books in One 


(1) A Church Hymnal of unsurpassed 
quality and scope for Worship Services 
and Choir use, (2) A Song Book rich 
in evangelistic numbers for Choruses, 
Sunday School, Young People Rallies 
and Revivals, (3) A wealth of Scrip- 
ture Readings and other devotional 
material to enrich your services. 

A Hymnbook your church 
will be proud to use. Tarnish- 
proof gold stamped binding, 
lacquered for long wear; price 
only $95 a 100, not prepaid. 








HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5709-D7 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, lilinois 
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